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ORE people desire a Parker “51”? than any other pen. 
New surveys in America and in 19 foreign countries 
now give added proof. American pen dealers, for example, 
by a margin of 3.37 to | name Parker the most-wanted pen, 
Actually more-wanted than all other makes combined. 
Right now we are shipping more of these fine pens than ever 
before. So we suggest you ask again for a Parker “S51”. 
As you see its trim point start instantly, glide soundlessly— 
you'll be glad you waited for this superb writing instrument. 
And what writing smoothness! That's because the 14K gold 
point is tipped with a ball of micro-polished, wear-resistant 
Osmiridium—the most corrosion-proof metal known. 
Then—magic. The words dry as you write! For the “51” 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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alone is designed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink. 

Instantly, you realize why this pen—made to precision stand- 
ards—cannot be hurried out. See your dealer today. 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 
$12.50; $15.00. Matching pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 
to $80.00. World-famous Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. 
Matching pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH DUBPLICATOR 
IS MADE BY A.B DICK COMPANY 





Neckhes and 


duplicators 


When you’re buying for yourself, you 
can choose the wildest neckties in the 
world. Nobody (except possibly your 
wife) has the right to criticize your 
judgment. 


But if you are spending thé other fel- 


low’s money—for example, on a duplica- 


tor that other people are going to use, 
it's a horse of another color. Everybody 
is going to have something to say about 
your choice—and usually says it! 


But as every buyer of office equipment 
knows, there is one sure way to get a 
good night’s sleep. That way is to specify 
the favored names inthe products he buys. 

In duplicators, the favored name is 
Mimeograph duplicator. 

The boss knows it as the producer of 
those’ clear, low-cost, black-and-white 
copies he is proud to send out—with the 
last copy as clear as the first, whether the 
run is ten, a hundred or a thousand. 





COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


The office boys (and girls) know its 
ease and speed of operation. No special 
technical skill required, no complicated 
adjustments to master. 


It is backed by nationwide service 
to keep it running right. Duplicating 
experts are ready to go to work on your 
paper work problems. For details, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your com- 
munity or write A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office - A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago + The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 








FAIRBANKS- MORSE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 





Revenve-puilder for railroads 


Rinsanxs-morsz Diesel Locomotives increase railroad in- 
come two important ways. 


First, they attract both passenger and freight business by 
their major contributions to on-time performance and faster 


schedules. 


Second, they redice operating costs. They make highly 
efficient use of low-cost fuel. Their maintenance and servic- 
ing costs are low...the diesels are simple and easily 
maintained, and there are from one to three less diesels per 


locomotive because each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops’ 
2000 horsepower. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering, 








Diesel Locomotives * Diesel Engines « Generators « Motors + Pumps « Scales 


Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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LETTERS 


Army Constellations 

Are you sure you're right in stating that 
the Army went right on flying its C-69s even 
though the CAA had grounded all commer. 
cial Constellations (NEWSWEEK, July 22)? 





ALBERT K. HAVERMEYER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEwswEEk’s original statement was in 
error. The Army has not flown its C-69s since 
June. As noted in NEwswEEK, Aug. 12, the 
CAA has approved modifications that will 
put Constellations back in the air. 


Living Dangerously 

I went to a wedding party last night, 
Today I am staring at a half grapefruit and 
that picture of George Dixon (Newsweek, 
Aug. 5). If he went to all those parties men- 





Newsweek—Stout 


Columnist Dixon: A hairbow for breakfast 


tioned in the article, and considering the 


way his left hand shakes, he must have been 
in the same condition I am. So what I won- 
der is why he should take such a mortal risk 
at breakfast time. Right now I wouldn't dare 
put a ribbon bow on top of my head. The 
weight would crush my skull. 


JosEPH Morroso 
New York City 


An Old-Fashioned Nightgown 


Could there be such a thing possible as 
obtaining about 3 yards of cotton material to 


make my poor husband a nightgown? As he 
is one of the old school, or old-fashioned as 
to night attire, that is, he does not care for 


pajamas at all. Now my problem is this: 
What if I should -have to call a doctor or if 
our house catches fire? I would be mortified y 


by his old tattered and ragged gowns. They 4 
have been patched and mended to a fare- 
thee-well, 


Dear Editor, I can hope, can’t I? 
Mrs. Grey ABLEMAN 


Spokane, Wash. 
Small Bank Liquidations 

On page 14 under “The Periscope” section | 
of the Aug. 5 Newsweek the following state- 
ment is made: 

“Many small bankers are taking advantage 
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FOUR STRANGERS TALK ABOUT ST. REGIS 


A Cement Manufacturer: “Did you see this 


item about St. Regis buying mills in the 
South? We ship our cement in 94-Ib, St. 


Regis Multiwall paper bags. As a matter of 
fact, Multiwall bags and St. Regis Bag- 


filling machines have been standard equip- 
ment in the rock products industry for 


years, This expansion gives them more 
kraft paper production.” 


A Magazine Publisher: “Vm not so much 


interested in kraft paper but I am using all 


the improved groundwood paper | can get 
from St. Regis. There’s one of my magazines 
on the table... it's printed on St. Regis 


groundwood . . . look it over and you'll see 
why my subscribers and my advertisers like 


fine, opaque St. Regis publication paper.” 
A Paper Manufacturer: “1 happen to know 
St. Regis well because | make paper and 





1 buy sulphate pulp from St. Regis. The only 
trouble is they can’t give me all the pulp I 
need, either bleached or unbleached. | didn’t 
know they were buying mills in the South 
but I knew they were expanding their big 


Tacoma pulp mill.” 


A Refrigerator Manufacturer: “St. Regis 
has been one of.my important suppliers 
since 1930... not only of paper for insula- 
tion but of Panelyte plastic. | know the 
company as the largest producer of plastic 
molded inner doors and breaker strips for 
household refrigerators and of lids and tops 


for home freezers and commercial units.” 


Scores of other executives could add to this 


conversation because St. Regis wood cellu- 
lose products are serving 21 basic American 


industries. 


With integrated operation from forest to 
finished product, and broad expansion proj- 
ects under way, St. Regis will keep the out: 


put of all its divisions in step with the 
increasing tempo of business in North and 


South America and in Europe. 


Inquiries will receive prompt, 
careful attention from any 


one of the sales offices listed. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK © CHICAGO * BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 


Allentown Birmingham + Boston «+ Cincinnati + Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Franklin, Va. - Los Angeles - 


Oswego - Seattle - Syracuse - Toledo 


Ocala, Fla. - No. Kansas City, Mo. - 


¢ Trenton - 


Buenos Aires, Argentina - Sao Paulo, Brazil - Mont 


Nazareth, Pa. - New Orleans 








PRODUCTS: 


St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp .. . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 


... Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers ... Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 
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Can precision control of power 
help you in experimental, design 
or production work? 


There apparently is no end to the ways 
in which versatile Oilgear Fluid Power 
can help industry turn out better prod- 
ucts. In the Stamford, Conn., Research 
Laboratories of the American Cyana- 
mide Company for example, Oilgear’s 
smooth, infinitely variable and precisely 
controllable power and speed are help- 
ing plastics research fully to investigate 


and compare the characteristics of vari- . 


ous plastics throughout the full pressure, 
range. 

One of many desirable press cycles 
possible with Oilgear Fluid Power is: 
quick closing of platen a preset distance 
; 3. Maintaining a preset pressure for a 
preset time with low power input . . . 
quick opening of platen a short preset 
distance . . . quick closing of platen .. < 
gradual pressure increase at an adjust- 
able rate with low power input . . . quick 
opening of platen to loading position. 

Whether you want stepless increments 
of power or speed, or precision control 
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generators serve 
molding presses in 
Cyanamide Co. 


OILGEARE 
manually or automatically ; : ; whether 
you want complex combination of func- 
tions or a more conventional solution to 
rotary or straightline transmission prob- 
lems, you should investigate Oilgear 
Fluid Power without fail and without 
delay. Know more about this pliant power 
so easily molded to your needs. Write 
today. THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 
1301 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin: 
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of a quirk in the tax laws which permits them 
legally to retire without paying taxes oy 
much of the gains piled up in recent pros. 
perous years. It works this way: Banker 
Smith, president of the Smithville National 
Bank, finds that by prudent management and 
holding down dividends during good times, 
the $50,000 he put into the bank 95 year 
ago has increased to $250,000. If he were 
to sell his stock interest, the Federal govern: 
ment would take 25% of the $200,000 gain 


in capital-gains taxes. So Smith liquidates the 


bank and ends up with $250,000, agains } 


which there is no tax claim. Invariably others 
in the community organize a new bank, to 


which Smith may sell the buildings and fi. 


tures... 


Unless our interpretation of the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code and the regu- 


lations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue |} 


pertaining thereto is incorrect, the above 
quoted paragraph contains some serious 
errors. Knowing something of the editorial 
policy of NEwsweEEk, particularly the great 
care which is used in reporting facts accu- 


rately, we believe you will wish to review | 


the aforementioned quoted statement . . . 


We are calling this to your attention on | 
behalf of the Illinois Bankers Association, for | 


which we are tax counselors . . . 
FRAZER & TORBET 


Chicago, Il. 


Periscope blushingly admits that its ori- 


ginal information, which came from a high 
authority, incorrectly suggested that a bank 


can be liquidated without a tax levy. Double | 


taxation, however, can be avoided. Banker 


Smith, who wants to retire and has found 


new interests willing to buy him out, has two 
courses: He can cause the bank to sell its 


assets to the new group and then liquidate | 


the old bank corporation. In this case, the 
liquidating bank corporation would be te- 


quired to pay a tax on the gain made on the | 
sale and Smith would have to pay a capital- | 
gains tax at 25 per cent on his personal gain | 


incurred in liquidation. Thus the gain would 
be taxed twice. Or Smith could liquidate the 
bank corporation before selling the assets and 
when the assets are distributed to him (and 
any other stockholders) pay the 25 per cent 
personal capital-gains tax. The assets then 
could be sold, at their value on liquidation, 
without gain or loss, and therefore without 


tax liability. This is a legitimate procedure | 


under the tax statutes. 


Sal 


Some Corner of a Foreign Field 


In your July 29 issue of Newsweek, I was 
interested in reading your article entitled 
“Education,” concerning the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation . . . 

Since November of 1945 the organization 


of American Relief for France has been re- | 








\ 
{ 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrip-. | 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK | 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- | 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of | 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 











fo, under the Act of March 3, 


at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
1879, Subscription $5.00 a year in U.S.A 
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Tag me for a 


Pve wanted stainless steel pots and 
Pans ever so long and | had a certain 
feeling they’d be advertised in my 
evening newspaper and my goodness 
there they were. 


Livs label this as a reasonable buy- ° 


ing desire of today and then let’s 
project it against a total population 
of 3,844,960, or, more specifically, 


Sho 









phound 


the Philadelphia area, the third 
largest market in the United States. 





Let’s consider if there is special 
significance in this housewife seeing 
what she wanted in her newspaper. 
Plainly there is, because in Philadel- 
phia, key to this market, more than 
four out of five families daily read 
one newspaper. They have used it as 
a shopping guide for years. 













































That newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. It’s Number 1 in this 
market, with the largest evening 


circulation in America. It goes 
home where it regularly exerts an 
important influence in family buy- 
ing plans. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 











THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


LETTERS 


ceiving names of needy children in France, 
sent to us by social-service organizations, 
educational groups, and groups who worked 
in the resistance movement... 

But to me the interesting aspect of this 
program is the type of person in this country 
who is sending packages to these children. 
To cite an instance: . . . a mother who lost 
a son in the invasion near Le Havre, who 
wished to sponsor a child in that region so 
that when she went to visit the grave of her 
boy, she would at the same time see her “god 
child”... 

Guapys R. TARTIERE 


American Relief for Frarice 
Washington, D. C. 


~~ 


Maid in the Tub 

I went to see “Maid in the Ozarks” and 
it’s every bit as bad as you said it was 
( NEwswEEK, July 29). But where did you 


Se 


Lucas-Pritchard 


Cheesecake—made in the Ozarks 


get the picture of the bathtub scene? There 
was nothing like it in the play... 


Ros JENKINS 
New York City 


@ .... Looks as if the young lady is in 
plenty of hot water—or is that the way 
Ozarkians take baths? 
JuLes BuRNETTE 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Mr. Jenkins is right. The picture was 4 
publicity photo and not a shot from the play. 
Actually, no one in the play gets that near a 
tub—and apparently hasn't for years. 


Po 


Ledbetter’s Hot Lead 

Were J. F. (Uncle Bud) Ledbetter alive 
today he would probably feel like thumb- 
busting his well-notched guns again after 
seeing himself referred to as “Bub” in your 
article on Texas Jack Reed (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 5), retired train robber... 

Ledbetter had a long career as a peace of- 
ficer in the Indian country and later in the 
state. He was sheriff of Muskogee County. 
His chief deputy once told me that Ledbet- 
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THIS 
“EVEREADY” 
“MINI-MAX”’ 
— 

BATTERY 
SAVES MONEY 
EVERY HOUR! 





AMAZING “POCKET P 


outlast other batteries — give you exciting new products! 


DOWN ON THE FARM, away from power lines, 
radios now need no longer be heavy and 
cumbersome, thanks to the “Eveready” Farm 
Radio Pack No. 758! This pack permits 
manufacturers to design farm radios light 
enough to be carried from parlor to kitchen 
to barn —yet without sacrifice of battery-life 
or economy of operation. It’s also the modern, 
lightweight battery unit for most older farm 
radios using “A-B” Packs. 


HE HEART of every hearing 

aid or battery-powered radio is 
the “B” battery — the source of its 
power. 

That’s why “Eveready” “Mini- 
Max” “B” batteries—which, because 
of their radically different construc- 
tion, pack more power into a given 


‘ space than any other battery you 


can buy —are so important. 

For new or old hearing aids or 
radios, you'll want “Eveready” bat- 
teries. Ask for them by name. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARKS 


(MINI-MAX 


IN RADIOS, 
“EVEREADY” 
““MINI-MAX” 
BATTERIES 
LAST LONGER, 
HAVE EXTRA 
POWER! 


OWERHOUSES” 


(Left) The famous “Eveready” battery No. 
467 for camera-size portable radios gives 
more hours of service than any other battery 
of equal size. (Right) The tiny 15-volt “Eve- 
ready” Hearing-Aid battery — less than 114 
inches high. This is one of the developments 
that made possible the new lightweight 
single-unit hearing aids. For all types of hear- 
ing aids, “Eveready” batteries give you the 
most economical power — save you money. 


The trade-marks Eveready” and "'Mini-Max’’ distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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ES, shipping tags and labels can raise some tough questions. So, 
instead of losing sleep over them, why not do the obvious—consult 
Dennison frst. 
If you ship metals, Dennison knows the quality of tag stock that meets 
express requirements. Do you use bales? Dennison has a tag fastener that 


is ideal for them. Are your labels applied to rough wood? With our extra 
heavy adhesive, they really stick. 


Dennison has specialized in the planning of shipping tags and labels for 
so many years that paying infinite attention to a host of details has become 
second nature. We can also show you how to make tags and labels do 


important extra jobs. For instance, deliver an advertising message... . 
carry order or invoice reference . . . give warnings or instructions. 
You can be sure your tags and labels will be correct in design and correct 


from a practical standpoint when you put your problem up to 


NOON 


PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-developed tags and labels direct the shipments of 
many of the leaders of American industry. If those you now 


use fall short of your requirements, why not write Denrson 
Manufacturing Co., 502 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mass. 


TAGS * LABELS * SEALS * SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS * PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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ter had killed at least 388 men. Sam Sond. 
heimer will remember the time Ledbetter, 
just himself, took a large house in which a 
number of freedmen were barricaded, kill- 
ing six... 





Matcoumm E. Rosser Jr. 

Duncan, Okla. 
Meaning of Miami’s Bank Debits 

With refererice to the article ¢ 1 vacations 
in (NEWSWEEK, June 24) .. . we feel, for 
the sake of verity, that we should emphasize 
the fact that bank debits are a gauge of busi- 
ness activity and not necessarily of income 
and that income in Miami is not dependent \ 
on tourism alone . 

Harowp Corer 

Florida State Chamber of Commerce j 

Jacksonville, Fla. 7 
Tweedledee and Tweedledum 

PLEASE MAKE CORRECTION OF YOUR 
ERROR IN YOUR POLITICS TEXAS TWISTER 
ARTICLE ON PAGE 24 YOUR AUG. 5 ISSUE 
WHEREIN YOU STATE CANDIDATE SADLER 
CALLED SELLERS CUPID AND JESTER STU- 
PID. IT WAS JESTER HE CALLED CUPID 
AND SELLERS STUPID. THOUSANDS OF 
TEXAS WOMEN GLADLY VOTED FOR CUPID 
JESTER. 

T. BEN WARDEN 


TRAVIS COUNTY 
CAMPAIGN MANAGER 


JESTER FOR GOVERNOR 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Associated Press Photos 


Campaigners: Jester (above) and Sellers ) 
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¢ For an Air Corps Colonel 


who knew what he wanted 


—and why 


Many a man has had the same dream as the Colonel 
—but few have had so special a reason for wanting 


to own a Packard Super Clipper... 


The Colonel, you see, commanded an AAF 
fighter squadron in Britain during the war. He 


saw the famed Mustang, given a Packard-built 








engine, suddenly dominate enemy skies as America’s 
highest flying, fastest fighter plane, 

A man doesn’t forget an experience like that— 
especially when he knows that, waiting for him 


back in civilian life, is a sleek Packard in which is 
cushioned the most powerful 8-cylinder engine ever 
put into an American car... source of Packard’s 


renowned, spectacular performance. 


This distinguished motor car now awaits your 


inspection at your Packard dealer’s. May we 


suggest that you take the first step, today, toward 
making your dream come true? 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE & 
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RESTFUL AS THE EVENING HOUR 


4. Gliding homeward through the dusk, you sense 
that your journey has been twice blest. Your TWA 
Constellation has carried you with speed unequaled on 
any other airline in the world and in the finest of airborne 
luxury. And your TWA crew, through skillful 
piloting and lively interest in your well-being 
has made a pleasantly exciting experience out of 
what could have been a dull and tiring trip. Small 
wonder you tell yourself, ““Flying is the way to 
travel—and TWA is the way to fly.” 





TRANS World AIRLINE 


Direct one-carrier service to Newfoundland + lreland + France + Switzerland « Italy « Greece + Eaypt + Palestine 
Trans-Jorden - {iraq - Saudi Arabia + Oman + India + Portugal + Spain + Algeria + Tunisia * Libya 
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FRENCH FOOD: Last week Samuel Shaf- _ blast. Then Farge, the erstwhile reporter, 
fer of NEwsweex’s Washington bureau held a turn-about press conference in the 


was back from the A bomb tests with a wardroom of the Appalachian, Shaffer 


sidelight incident that took attended and discovered there 
place aboard the press ship, the were several gaps in the new 
U.S.S. Appalachian. The French minister’s knowledge of the 


combined press and the news- world’s food problem. Shaffer, 
paper Le Figaro were repre- himself, was fresh from an in- 
sented at the first test by Yves terview with Director Ceneral 
Farge, a tireless critic of the La Guardia of UNRRA (News- 
French black market in food. week, April 22). The next day, 
With a certain air of “All right, at the minister’s request, Shaffer 


you try it then” on the part of spent an hour and a half on the 
France, Farge was appointed Food Min- port weather deck of the Appalachian ex- 


ister, while he was still covering the Pacific plaining the international food setup as 
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he knew it. M. Farge listened a bit and 
then whipped out his reporter’s notebook 


to take down all Shaffer had to say, 


mS 


WHAT LOOPHOLE? Ever since our Aug. 
5 issue came out with a Periscope item on 


a banking “Tax Loophole” we've been 
driven to cover by hordes of querulous 
accountants, lawyers, and _ tax ee ‘ 


Frankly, if we could find that “loophole” 
wed crawl into it and wait for the storm 


to die down. Right now, we’re doing the 
next best thing by correcting the slip (see 
page 4). The original little paragraph 
came from one who really qualified as a 
“highly authoritative source.” And it has 
been a little frightening to learn what a 
tempest can result from a single para- 


graph when an authority suddenly goes 
unauthoritative on us. Incidentally, those 
who said we were wrong were far out- 
numbered by those who wanted more in- 


formation about the loophole, 


oon 


TOKYO CALLING: Since Aug. 1, News- 
wEEK-Tokyo has been filling ten minutes 
daily of the popular student-hour broad- 


cast, Topics, over Radio Tokyo, With as- 
sistant bureau manager Yukiyoshi Sudo 
doing the Japanese 
and George Beatty 


announcing in Eng- 


lish, NEwWswEEKk 
gives the Nipponese 
a daily lesson in 
modern English 
usage. The material 
for each program is 
taken from current 
issues of NEWSWEEK and is transmitted in 
Osaka, Nagoya, Sendai, and Sapporo in 
addition to the Tokyo area. 





CHEF D‘OEUVRE: Maude K. Riley, in 
the current issue of her Art Outlook, de- 
scribes a recent public display of Ameri- 
can magazines dealing with the art field. 
She comments: “Among the general mag- 
azines, only NEWSWEEK regarded its 
subject in a way we wish other editors 
would copy.” Then she quotes Hilda 
Loveman’s approach to her job as Art 
Editor for this magazine: “Our art depart- 
ment is neither straight criticism nor 
straight reporting but a blend of both. . . 
on a subject which many ordinarily find 
baffling or boring. Our research facilities 
and wide coverage of events make ac- 
curacy and thoroughness possible.” 

THE COVER: Of all available pictures of 
Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotoff 
and U.S. Secretary of State James F. 
Bymes, none reflects their current mutual 
uncomprehension better than this Acme 
photo taken in Paris. For the facts and 
significant background of the Byrnes- 
Molotoff verbal violence which has domi- 
nated the Paris conference, see page 39. 
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Um-m-m .. . so crisp, tender and tasty... 


fresh as the morning dew . . . and it traveled hundreds 


of miles . . . maybe all the way across the country. 


But in moving foods, distance, time and temperature 


are not problems in modern railroading. They 


have been licked by icing stations and refrigera- 


tion. No matter how perishable your shipment, 


and regardless of the special handling 


it may require —the Norfolk and 


Western is equipped to do 


A b \ 

Ask your neater Wi. & W. 
Tepresentative about icing 
facilities — and other special 
services that make Precision 
Transportation the route for 


you to specify. 


Icing stations and 
re-icing stations 
Bis are located at stra- 
tegic points all 
along the N. & W. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


) 
” Tomorrow 8 


Capital Straws 


The President and Democratic Chait. 


man Robert Hannegan are working to- 
gether again as a team on political mat- 
ters. Hannegan stoutly denies there has 
been any coolness, but it’s a fact that 


when he left on his round-the-world tour 


he was peeved at Truman. . . Comptroller 
General Warren’s barbed criticism of 
Army contract-settlement procedures of- 


fended his fellow North Carolinian, War 
Under Secretary Royall, who feels the 


charges were too sweeping. Incidentally, 
both men are being quietly mentioned 
for governor of North Carolina in 1948 


.. News-hungry reporters are finding 
the usually informative State Depart- 
ment a dull place these days. Even the 
more talkative U.S. diplomats in Wash- 
ington are guarding their words to avoid 
“leaking” anything Molotof might use 
against Byrnes in their heated Paris de- 


bates . . . Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has been considered for chair- 


manship of the Atomic Bomb Commis- 


sion, but Truman is still hunting for 
someone else. 


New U. S. Embassies 


Increased U.S. interest in the Arab 
world is reflected in State Department 
negotiations to raise to embassy status 
its legations in Egypt and Iraq. Both 
governments have welcomed the move. 
The deal will be completed, however, 
only when the British give up treaty 
rights according their ambassadors prece- 
dence over all others regardless of seni- 
ority. The British are expected ultimately 
to vield to the U. S. argument that Amer- 
ican ambassadors should not be relegated 
to “second class.” 





House Surplus Probe 


Don’t overlook the current House Sur- 
plus Property Investigating Committee’s 
probe of disposal of left-over building 
materials. Despite adjournment, the com- 
mittee is carrying on to learn how Wash- 
ington brokers can get wire screening, 
nails, and other surplus building mate- 
tials while builders and businessmen can- 
not. There are reports that some of the 
brokers were helped by high-placed po- 
litical pressure in getting tips on avail- 
able surpluses and allocations of the ma- 
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terials. Representative Slaughter, th e 
President's Kansas City purge victim, is 


determined to retain the chairmanship 


Of the committee until Jan. 2, when his 


term expires. Truman’s efforts to replace 
him by designating Rep. Cliff Davis of 
Tennessee as his “recognized represen- 
tative” on the committee will be resisted 


to the bitter end by Slaughter, with sup 


port of the two Republican members, 
Representatives Rizley and Robertson. 


Pauley and Palestine 


Edwin Pauley’s friends, mindful of the 
need to rebuild his political prestige, 
have been pushing him for the top job 
of negotiating a settlement of the Pales- 


tine riddle. Among them is Hannegan. 


Although Truman has intimated that he 
has no new job for Pauley, the Califor- 
nia oilman has thought about the Jew- 
ish refugee problem enough to suggest 


to the President three lines of immediate 
action. Stirred by what he learned at the 
refugee camps in Germany on his tour as 
reparations ambassador, Pauley urges: 


(1) moving caravans of Jews toward Pal- 


estine and camping them in Mediterra- 
nean ports while plans for the rest of the 
journey are worked out; (2) use of Ger- 
man resources—like timber—from the U. S, 


zone to aid in the resettlement in Pales- 
tine, and (3) agreement among members 
of the United Nations whereby each will 
accept a certain quota of Jews as immi- 
grants. Pauley sees no reason why 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 Jews could not be re- 
settled within a year. 


National Notes 

Justice Department officials believe 
that their investigation of the case of 
Serge Rubinstein, international financial 
manipulator charged with draft evasion, 
will develop into a hotter story than the 
Mead committee hearings. The House 
Military Affairs Committee tried i 1943 
to get Rubinstein deferred as tial 
to the war effort . . . The Cuban phy- 
sician of Murray Garsson, secluded and 
reportedly ill in Havana, says privately 
his patient is in perfect condition and 
nothing is wrong with his heart, al- 
though “his nerves appeared a bit shat- 
tered.” These facts, the doctor claims, 
were cabled to Dr. Henry Garsson . . 
Conviction of the New York restaurant 
owner Henry Lustig on major income-tax 
evasion charges has spurred voluntary 
disclosures by thousands of tax delin- 
quents. One man recently entered a col- 
lector’s office, announced “I’m through 
stalling,” and slapped down a check for 


$600,000 . . -. Top officials in the CIO 
frankly admit they expect a political split 
within the organization sometime be- 


fore January. 





Trends Abroad 
As a result of an unpublicized shooting 


spree at Salerno by remnants of Ceneral 


Anders’s Polish Army in Italy, London 
and Washington soon may renew appeals 
to Latin American countries to open their 


doors to the Poles, who seem willing to 
go anywhere except back to their Soviet- 


dominated homeland _. . Permission to 
publish pamphlets and trade journals has 
been granted to trade unions in the U. S. 


zone in Germany . . . The Hungarian 


peace-treaty delegation waiting in Buda- 
pest for a summons to Paris is being care- 
fully coached by the Russians. Told that 
under no circumstances must they ques- 


tion the amount of reparations ($300,- 
000,000) payable t» the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, the Hun- 
garians secretly hope that Secretary 
Byrnes will raise the question on behalf 


of the U.S. 


Byrnes on Eastern Europe 
Secretary of State Byrnes is convinced 
that the peoples of Eastern Europe who 


had a taste—or at least a smell—of free- 
dom between world wars will never rest 


until they get back as much as they had 


and more, and that they therefore never 
will be fully reconciled to the Soviet Iron 
Curtain, which now cuts them off from 
liberty. Byrnes also believes that these 
peoples look to the U.S. in the hope of 
recovering their freedom and are grateful 
for any help, even moral encouragement, 
that they get from this country. Some 
experts in Washington think that these 
calculations may play parts of some con- 
sequence in world politics and policies 
for a good many years. 


The Iranian Gendarmes 

A State Dep-rtment squeeze play on 
U.S. Army brass hats has saved the 
Iranian gendarmerie from passing under 
the pro-Russian Tudeh party’s control. 
For a year the Army blocked the de- 
partment’s efforts to get a brigadier-gen- 
eralship for the gendarmes’ American 
adviser, H. Norman Schwarzkopf, a re- 
servist with colonel’s rank who once 
headed the New Jersey State Police. Re- 
cently, the Iranian Government's propa- 
ganda minister, Prince Firouz, assured 
the Tudeh party that Schwarzkopf would 
go and that the post would be given to a 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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Tudeh man. Then Acting State Secre- 
tary Acheson appealed directly to War 
Secretary Patterson to promote Schwarz- 
kopf. Patterson acceded, and _ with 
Schwarzkopf’s standing in Washington 
thus attested, Premier Ghavam renewed 
his contract for two years. 


Reticent Russians 


Inside sources in Berlin report that 
social life between the Western Allies 
and the Russians, which flourished in 
the days when General Eisenhower was 
there, now has dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. One reason might be the 
floating rumor that such men as Marshal 
Zhukoff and General Smirnoff were called 
home for “fraternization” with the Allies. 
It is certain that no Russians go out 
socially these days without topside clear- 
ance, and even then they are extremely 
mum regarding the home front. 


Franco Propaganda 

There’s a vigorous campaign afoot in 
Madrid to convince Spaniards that the 
Franco regime’s international status has 
materially improved in recent weeks, 
especially in London and Washington. 
Cited as a sign of this betterment is the 
Italian Government’s recent refusal, sup- 
posedly at British prompting, to recog- 
nize the Giral Spanish Republican 
government-in-exile. Veteran diplomats 
contend, however, that the Spanish cau- 
dillo’s campaign is only a stage-setting 
maneuver for a major shakeup in the 
Falange government, including elections 
in the fall. These diplomats foresee 
Franco following the pattern set recently 
by the Argentine President Juan Perén 
in “legalizing” his rule via the ballot box. 


Foreign Notes 

Despite Soviet protests, the U.S. has 
given entry permits to a small but in- 
fluential number of persons from the 
Baltic nations. Sweden, their wartime 
haven, has replied to strong complaints 
from Moscow that there is no law, pre- 
venting foreigners living in Sweden from 
leaving the country without Russia’s ap- 
proval . . . Italy’s ex-King, Umberto II, 
soon may depart from Portugal for a new 
place of asylum. Dubbed the “King of the 
(month of) May” by anti-monarchist 
Italians, he has developed a wanderlust 
following Britain’s recent unfreezing of 
his vast sterling fortune . . . The U.S. 
and Britain have agreed to publish a 
joint official history of German foreign 
policy from 1918 to 1945, based on cap- 
tured documents and on interrogations of 
German officials. The history is expected 
to run to twenty volumes and to take 
three years to complete. 





Meat Rationing? 


eceniiatien of meat rationing around 
Jan. 1 now is considered a distinct possi- 
bility in Washington. In fact, it’s known 


that Agriculture Secretary Anderson has 
discussed the matter with President Tru- 
man and has warned the OPA it had bet- 
ter begin to lay meat-rationing plans in 
the event beef and pork become as scarce 
as his department’s economists predict. 
They say the supply for the first half of 
next year—and perhaps longer—will not 
be adequate to meet normal domestic con- 
sumption and foreign commitments. 


Aviation Notes 


Liquid oxygen will be in the fuel of 
the rocket-type engine Bell Aircraft 
engineers now are installing in the AAF’s 
new supersonic plane, the XS-1, for its 
first power flight next month. A speed of 
more than 1,000 miles an hour is expected 
. . . Canadian Government experts are 
going to Australia to study that country’s 
eighteen-year-old flying doctors’ service 
to hinterland settlements. They’d like to 
adapt it to the vast dominion northlands 
so that no point would be more than two 
hours’ time away from a physician... A 
CAA survey of nonscheduled air carriers 
shows that among 2,730 such operators, 
88 conduct an ambulance service, 155 
hunt coyotes, 121 search for lost persons, 
and others drop food at snowbound 
points, patrol fences, head wild game, 
determine snow cover, and hunt eagles. 


OPA Footnotes 


George Renard, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, is credited with this estimate of 
the new OPA law: “It’s like trying to 
carry 50 pounds of nails in a wet news- 
paper” . . . The Price Decontrol Board 
expects to set up a small statistical staff 
to collate and check price data supplied 
by other government agencies . . . Ster- 
ling-silver products and plated silver- 
ware soon may be decontrolled . . . While 
price control was temporarily off during 
July, purchases cut the U.S. black-pep- 
per stockpile to 9,404 bags, compared 
with 582,400 at the outbreak of the war. 
The trade sees an even more critical sit- 
uation ahead unless the rolled-back ceil- 
ing, which is about one-third the world 
price, is removed . . . The coffee indus- 
try plans a continuing drive for decontrol 
to assure a steady flow of coffee from 
the »!-ntiful world supplies. Claiming 
thai sted coffee is one of the most 
competitive products in the domestic re- 
tail field, the trade argues that specula- 
tive advances could stem only from a 
reduction in the quantity which is 
bought by the U.S. 





Movie Lines 


War Disney’s “Song of the South,” 
combining live action and animation in 
the Uncle Remus stories, will have a 
November world premiére in Atlanta that 
promises to outdo the opening there seven 
years ago of “Gone With the Wind” . . . 
In a remake of “Coquette,” the Mary 





Pickford role ot silent-screen days will be 
played by Lana Turner as part of an 
M-G-M campaign to transform her so- 
phisticated screen-personality into some- 
thing more on the sweet, wholesome side 
. . . Jennifer Jones heads a star-packed 
cast in a new film version of “Little 
Women” . . . Irene Selznick, separated 
from her husband, David, has launched 
plans to produce plays on Broadway, with 
her first offering scheduled for this fall 
. . . Olivia DeHavilland will star in In- 
ternational’s Technicolor production of 
“Written on the Wind,” for which author 
Robert Wilder was paid $150,000 . . . 
Selznick’s “Duel in the Sun” and M-G-M’s 
“The Yearling” are both being rushed to 
completion with a view to releasing 
them in time to qualify for this year’s 
Academy Awards. 


Book Notes 


“An Ernie Pyle Album: Indiana to Te 
Shima,” a picture-story of the life of the 
late columnist written by his old friend, 
former Scripps-Howard executive Lee 
Miller, will appear in October . . . Nicol 
Smith, wartime OSS officer whose “Into 
Siam” was published last May, will have 
ready this fall a book called “Monsieur 
Smith” describing his undercover activi- 
ties in Vichy France. It will embarrass 
certain secret French collaborationists . . . 
The autobiography of the Indian leader 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, will be brought out early 
next year by Asia Press under the title 
“Sunlight and Shadow” . . . The Army 
historical section this month will publish 
“Saint L6,” sequel to “Omaha Beach- 
head,” and before long expects to have 
“The Admiralties,” “Makin,” “Guam,” and 
“Anzio” on the bookstands . . . “Titus 
Groan,” the Gothic novel by Mervyn 
Peake that caused a literary flurry in Lon- 
don this spring, will be published here in 
a few months by Reynal & Hitchcock. 


Radio Notes 


Leo Durocher, voluble manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, may be the star of a 
proposed daytime serial dramatizing the 
achievements of the immortal Casey of 
“Casey at the Bat” . . . Don’t expect much 
commercial-broadcasting activity in tele- 
vision this fall. Harassed by union re- 
striction and aware that there are as yet 
few owners of receiving sets, television 
sponsors are simply holding their fran- 
chises with penny-budget shows . . . 
Among the husband-and-wife stars plan- 
ning to have radio programs of their own, 
like the Ozzie Nelson-Harriet Hilliard 
team and the new Phil Harris-Alice Faye 
combination, are film actress Lucille Ball 
and her husband, bandleader Desi Arnaz, 
and the trumpet-movie couple, Harry 
James and Betty Grable . . . A radio serial 
may be based on James Thurber’s “The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty” . . . The 
works of Somerset Maugham are featured 
exclusively on a new half-hour radio- 
theater program now being shown to 
agencies. 
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] This man is all wrong—he ought to know you can 
e travel light when you stay at a Statler Hotel! Just 


about everything you need for real home comfort is 
ready and waiting for you. 








Leave your air mattress home! You'll get a lot more 

e restful, refreshing sleep on the 537-coil, built-in 
spring mattress of the beds that made Statler 
famous. 












































Toss out your box lunch! Whether you want a sand- 
e wich or a complete dinner, Statler food is something 
special. Expertly prepared, perfectly served—it’s 
just about the best food in town in any Statler city. 
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You won’t need Aladdin’s lamp! It isn’t nearly as 

e efficient as Statler room service. Just pick up the 
phone, tell us what you want, and enjoy the plea- 
sure of breakfast in bed, or the convenience of a 
private business luncheon in your room. 
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5. Hiking boots aren’t necessary! You'll find Statler 
e 


hotels so conveniently located that it’s only an easy 
stroll to business, shopping, or theatrical sections. 























HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 
STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILUAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
| Rates Segin ot Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE? 
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Trends 





The Periscope’s eae 
Washington 


‘Truman plans to emulate Coolidge for a while. He hopes to 
make himself and Washington inconspicuous during the rest ot 
the summer and fall and let economic nature take its course. 


High-level prosperity and employment are inevitable in the 
immediate future, he reasons, and the less government inter- 


feres with business during these final stages of reconversion the 
better off everyone will be. 


He will lie low politically, too. Having won in his campaign to 
defeat Congressman Slaughter of Missouri, he will let well 
enough alone for the remainder of the Congressional campaign 
unless some unforeseen development clearly calls for his inter- 
vention. 


A quiet vacation is next on his program. He will disappear from 
public view insofar as a President can. 


Slaughter’s defeat will give the Administration a chance to gain 
some degree of control over the obstreperous House Rules 
Committee at the next session of Congress. A second vacancy 
probably will be created by nomination of Congressman Smith 
of Virginia for the Senate. 


Addition of two reliable Administration Democrats to the com- 
mittee would give the President six votes to the Republican- 
Southern Democratic bloc’s six. On some issues, therefore, the 
Administration could expect to win. 


This division will be upset, however, if the Republicans win 
control of the House or substantially increase their minority in 
the fall elections. 


Congressional reorganization has some rivers to cross despite 
enactment of the La Follette Bill. Committee consolidations 
called for in the legislation have yet to be incorporated in House 
and Senate rules. This will be opposed. 


Fewer committees mean fewer chairmanships and present hold- 
ers of these jobs will fight to keep the prestige and emoluments, 
principally clerk hire, that go with them, when the new Con- 
gress convenes in January. 


Leaders expect the La Follette blueprint to prevail in the end. 
If so, a hot fight for the choice consolidated committee chair- 
manships will ensue. It may hold up work on legislation for a 
month or more. 


\ 
e 


The decontrol board will decide by Aug. 20 whether meat, 
dairy products, and grain prices are to be regulated again or left 
unregulated, as now. It has ruled out a postponement of this 
decision. 


Indications are that the bulk of these food items will receive the 
same treatment. These commodities are so interrelated that a 
half-way compromise isn’t likely. 


Last word on food prices can be Secretary Anderson’s in any 
case. If the board recontrols on Aug. 20, Anderson can decontrol 
later merely by certifying that supplies are adequate to meet 
demand. He currently favors regulation of dairy products, corn, 
barley, rye, pork, and lamb. 


Drastic tax reduction in 1947 will be proposed by Republican 
leaders in the next Congress but firmly opposed by Truman and 


his fiscal advisers. Administration leaders are determined to 
balance the budget next time around. 


Military expenditures offer the only chance for savings large 
enough to justify big tax slashes. With Russia on the rampage 
and China unsettled, the Treasury sees no hope of -reducing 
Army and Navy outlays materially next year. 


General revision of tax laws, although under discussion now by 


Treasury and Congressional experts, probably will not become 
effective until 1948. 


British purchasing agents are spending sparingly in the U.S. 
in spite of the loan. The $300,000,000 credit now available to 
them may last out this year. 


Principal reason for British parsimony is the feeling that inflated 
prices will come down long before expiration of the five-year 


period of the loan agreement, giving them more for their money 
later. 


American officials won't press the British for hasty abandonment 
of bilateral trade pacts and moderation of exchange restrictions. 


Under the agreement, the British have a full year to make good 
these commitments. 


Underground sites for industry are being investigated by the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board but members privately admit that 


they don’t expect anything to come of their work in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Veterans who can’t get into crowded American universities are 
applying to the VA by the thousands to go to school overseas. 
England and France are top preferences, but several hundred 
have asked to enter Burmese, Indian, and Chinese universities 
to study Oriental languages. 


Russia is weaker now than in 1939 for all the belligerent talk 
of its diplomats, according to reliable Washington information. 
Iron and steel production is still below 50% of prewar levels. 


War devastation in Western Russia is much greater than gen- 
erally realized. Between Viborg and Moscow almost all towns 
are flattened. It will take years at best to reconstruct this vital 
part of Russian territory. 


Soviet soldiers are given intensive indoctrination courses before 
they are allowed to return to their homes from Germany and 
other portions of Western Europe. Consequences of their favor- 
able impression of the West, particularly Germany, are greatly 
feared by the Kremlin. 


Russian people are friendly to the U. S. despite anti-American 
propaganda. Hostility to America is found principally among 
high officials. 


Guided-missile research is to be pushed and perhaps unified. 
Evidence that German scientists, working in Russia, are making 
strides in this field is emphasizing the urgency of the task. 


Rivalry within the services could result in civilian control. The 
Joint Research and Development Board, under direction of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, is interesting itself in the problem of 
coordinating experimental activity. 
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FEATURES of the 
GM ‘71’ DIESEL 


@ Compactness 








@ Quick starting under all conditions 


®@ 2-cycle, smoother operation 


@ Easy accessibility of wearing parts 
@ Unit injectors—no high-pressure piping 


@ Maximum parts interchangeability regardless 


of number of cylinders 


@ Uniflow performance at high altitudes 





DIESEL 
POWER 




















IN THIS CASE the name plate holds the 


secret of the satisfaction you will have 
with Diesel power. 


For this name plate is evidence of some 
of the most intensive work ever under- 


taken in the General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


It started back when all Diesels were 
cumbersome, stationary engines. But the 
Diesel idea looked good. Maybe it could 
be made more useful. So GM experts went 
to work on it. 


“ THEY MADE IT two-cycle — quick to re- 
spond to additional loads because power 
is furnished on every downward stroke 
of each piston. They eliminated all the 
old surplus weight and size of former 
Diesel engine practice and built in a more 
than ample supply of horsepower. They 
developed unit injection—did away with 
high-pressure fuel tubing. They designed 
Uniflow scavenging — made a clean- 
burning, efficient engine. Then to top it 
all, they simplified the design and made 
wearing parts easy to get at, and inter- 
changeable even between engines with 
different numbers of cylinders. 4 


‘ ALL THIS has added up to today’s 
sturdy, hard-working, money-saving GM 
Diesel—a Diesel that brought the era of 
the GM locomotive and its streamliners, a 
Diesel that has changed the picture of 
marine propulsion—a Series “‘71” indus- 
trial Diesel engine ready to take on the 
toughest jobs of road transportation, con- 
struction, fishing, mining, lumbering and 
anything else you have to offer. Yes, 
ready to take them on and do them reli- 
ably, at low cost. 





A nation-wide organization of GM 
Diesel sales and servicing dealers 
stands ready to handle every 
need for parts and service. 











_ Bug Killer gets 
better’ Carrier!” 





Improved DDT Sprays made with Special Aromatic 
Oils Developed by Socony-Vacuum 


Pd From now on, DDT can be 
used more effectively than 
ever in the war against mosquitoes, 
flies and other insect pests. Socony- 
Vacuum has developed a complete 
line of special aromatic oils that have 
proved to be excellent solvents . . . or 
carriers... for the toxic DDT crystals. 


The special oils embrace 
Q a wide variety of physical 
characteristics . . . sufficient to meet 
the requirements of all practical DDT 
applications. In these oils, DDT dis- 
solves rapidly and in larger amounts 


than in most other solvents. More 
DDT is held in solution at low tem- 


peratures. Sprays made with the new 
oils deposit smaller DDT crystals to 
give more complete coverage. 


Here is another example 

of Socony-Vacuum Process 
Products Research at work, develop- 
ing and applying new products to 
meet industrial needs. The column to 
the right lists a few of the scores 
of Process Products now serving 30 
industries. Look it over. Maybe one of 
these products will help you do a good 
processing job even better .. . or may- 
be. we can develop an entirely new 
product for any special requirements 
that you may have in your plant. 


INVESTIGATE 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Products 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 








No Matter What 


Here's Help for Your 


PROCESSING 


From textiles to electronics— 
Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts are now serving almost 


every industry. Here are a few 


examples. Ask about the prod- 
ucts for your industry. 


PAPER & PACKAGING 


Special wax emulsions for beater 
sizing and top-sizing. Softening 
oils. Waxes for moisture-proof- 
ing, paper coating, and heat- 
sealing. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


New bead-type desiccant for 
removing moisture from air or 
gases. Hard, durable. Regener- 
ated by heating. 


RUBBER 


Plasticizers and special process 
oils for compounding natural 
and synthetic rubber. Softeners 
for Neoprene. Protective Sun- 
Checking Wax for GR-S. 


PLASTICS 


‘ New low-cost plasticizers for 


compounding synthetic resins 
and for extending higher-priced 
chemicals. Processing solvents. 


AGRICULTURE 


New selective weed killer for 
carrot growers. Emulsions and 
oils to protect potatoes, apples 
and eggs in storage. Base oils 
for tree sprays. 


METAL WORKING 


Quenching and tempering oils. 
Rust preventives. Special fluid 
for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 
metal castings. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
Radio and Electrical, Building, 


Ceramics, Cordage, Glass, Cos- 
metics, Meat-Packing, Soap, 
Polish Manufacture, Ship- 
Building, Woodworking, Paints. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, General Petroleum Corp. 
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THE REPUBLIC: The President and Prestige 


Beyond question the President’s trip 
back home to Independence, Mo. 
(NEwswEEK, Aug. 12), had been invig- 
orating. He had visited all the home folks, 
had Sunday-night supper with the vice 
president of the Kansas City Gas Co., 
T. J. Strickler, and his wife, played “Rob- 
in in The Woodland” on the piano for 
his 93-year-old mother, and voted in 
Missouri’s Democratic primary. He had 
risen as early as 5:30 on some morn- 
ings, had strolled down to Mayor Roger 
Sermon’s grocery on the town square 
to talk with the proprietor, and had 
read The Independence Examiner and 
The Kansas City Star on the front porch 
in the early evenings. - 

Arriving back in Washington by plane 
last Tuesday, Aug. 6, Mr. Truman’s walk 
was brisk and full of confidence. A few 
hours later as the first returns on the hot 
primary race in Missouri's Fifth Congres- 
sional District began to trickle in, the 
President felt even better. His old friend, 
Jim Pendergast, Kansas City Democratic 
boss, was really delivering the vote. Out: 
Rep. Roger C. Slaughter, whom the 
President had come to regard as a foe in 
Congress. Nominated in his place: Enos 
A. Axtell, a political unknown picked up 
at the last minute by Pendergast. 

Tuesday night, the President slept like 
a log. Had Slaughter been renominated, 
no one knew better than the President 
the low level to which the Truman 
political prestige would have fallen. 

Next day found the President up to his 
hips in bills to be signed or vetoed. Work- 
ing hit-and-miss between a long list of 
callers, Mr. Truman in the next 48 hours 
had finished 180 of them and had 40 or 
50 to go. Among those signed: 
€ Legislation freezing  social-security 
taxes at 1 per cent for another eighteen 
months (existing law provided an in- 
crease to 2% per cent next Jan. 1). 
€ A bill granting 15,000,000 former 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard terminal-leave 
pay in the sum of $2,431,708,000. 
€ Measures bestowing medals on Gen- 
eral of the Armies Pershing, now 85, and 
the late Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, the 
prophet of air power who was court- 
martialed a score of years ago. 
€ Bills authorizing the minting of special 
50-cent pieces in memory of Booker T. 
Washington, Negro educator, and cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Iowa to the Union. (Mr. Tru- 











man strongly indicated he would veto 
bills of this nature hereafter. Reason: 
money should be minted only as a medi- 
um of exchange, not commemoration. ) 
As the week end approached the 
President’s good humor continued to 
rise. To a press conference, he addressed 
some remarks on politics, particularly 
striking out at a statement by Rep. 
Clarence J. Brown, GOP national cam- 
paign director, which suggested that Tru- 
man budget claims bordered on the 
phony. To a group of 117 boys visiting 
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Washington on a government-study trip, 
the President, speaking from the porch 
outside of his White House office, offered 
some thoughts on good government: 

“When people ask what the govern- 
ment of the United States is, it is you. 
The government is the people . . . Our 
government is the government of a Re- 
public—delegated powers, diffused pow- 
ers, legislative powers, executive powers, 
judicial powers, all separate and inde- 
pendent, which makes it very difficult for 
an individual to be persecuted under our 
system. I have been studying it ever 
since I was your age and I don’t think a 
finer system has ever been created . . . 
Those gentlemen who met in Philadel- 
phia to build a Constitution of the United 
States wrought much better than they 
knew. They were young men, most of 





The official transcript of President 

Truman’s remarks on politics made to 
newsmen at his press conference 
last week: 
' Question: The Republican national 
campaign director [Rep. Clarence J. 
Brown of Ohio] today accused you of 
“ingannation” in connection with your 
budget. Well, Mr. Truman replied, 
that was just adding to the obfuscation 
of all his other statements. ! 

Q: Mr. President, do you have any 
comment on the victory of [Enos] 
Axtell over [Rep. Roger C.] Slaugh- 
ter? The President had no comment. 

Q: The OPA is reported to be one of 
the main issues of the campaign. Do 
you agree with that? Well, they'd have 
to wait, the President hedged. It would 
be an issue, of course. He might use it, 
he didn’t know . .. 

Q: Mr. President, getting back to 
that word “ingannation.” It meant de- 
ceit, Mr. Truman explained, chuckling. 
He didn’t use $40 words like that. That 
was a Republican word, not a Demo- 
cratic word. 

Q: Is that spelled with a double “n,” 
Mr. President? Yes, was the reply. He 
had never seen the word before he saw 
it in the papers. He had to look it up 
in the dictionary. [Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary does not list “in- 
gannation,” Funk and Wagnalls Stand- 
} ard Dictionary defines it as “deception, 
fraud.” ] 

Q: Mr. Brown said that your re- 
vised budget was an invitation to make 
the matter a campaign issue. Did you 
intend it as such? No, Mr. Truman 
explained; it was just a plain statement 
of fact and nothing else. 
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Q: What does “obfuscation” mean? 
The President gave his definition: That 
meant to mix you up. [“Obfuscate, v.t. 
To darken by or as by depriving of 
light; to render obscure; hence, to de- 
prive of mental clearness; confuse; 
bewilder; also, to dim (sight).”— 
Webster’s. ] 

Q: Is that a Democratic word? Yes, 
Mr. Truman answered, that was a 
Democratic word. 

Q: Mr. President, having no com- 
ment to make on Mr. Axtell’s victory, 
have you any comment to make on 
how he will make out in the November 
elections? He would be elected, the 
President shot back. That was a cate- 
gorical statement. 

Q: Have you sent Mr. Axtell a con- 
gratulatory message, Mr. President? 
The President admitted he had not. 

Q: You don’t intend to? No, he 
confessed. 

-Q: Mr. President, the Republicans 
charge that there’s no chance to get 
the budget balanced under a Demo- 
cratic President. Do you think we 
would have any better luck under a 
Republican President? Laughing heart- 
ily, Mr. Truman refused to agree. That 
question was perfectly obvious. No. It 
would have been balanced except for 
passage of terminal-leave pay, which 
hadn’t been anticipated by him in the 
first budget and which was unani- 
mously passed in the House, Mr. 
Brown voting for it. Therefore, it 
was a two-party measure and_ the 
Republicans and the Democrats as } 
well as the President were responsi- | 
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ble for it. And that’s what caused 
the deficit. 
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War to Peace: A Year Has Transformed Life in America 


Fo 
Newsweek Photos 


Exit: Mrs. Ann Jackson swaps test tubes for laundry, Mrs. Marietta MacCormick feeds her granddaughter, Kathleen Krauss 


Acme Newsweek 


Priority: Once soldiers held the booths, now it’s civilians; Navy (below, left) now offers wartime blimp for mere $7,500 


4 
: 
4 


International 


V-J Plus 365: How far America has shifted back to peace since Japan 
surrendered Aug. 14 last year, takes only the chance camera eye to portray. 
Almost vanished are the slacks-garbed women who sprang to industrial : ; a 
posts after Pearl Harbor; instead of scores of unifornis in any crowd, Newsweek 
now only discharge emblems portray the mighty effort by Americans all. Subway: Servicemen whirl turnstiles no longer 
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them . . . and they worked for the 
setting up of a Republic that would work. 
Now that the Republic is working, as you 
have seen demonstrated here since you 
have been here, it will continue to work 
just as long as you want it to work, I 
think it’s good for a thousand years. I 
hope so.” 


Republic, Pendergast Style 


To the practiced political eye, there 
was never anything to equal the old 
Pendergast Democratic machine in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., a decade or more ago. The 
town was wide open. Gambling places 


dotted the business district like hamburg- 


er stands at the city limits. Notorious 
Twelfth Street, splitting the district in 
two, had a lane of lewd shows, scarlet 
women, honky-tonks, and peep joints that 
put Montmartre in Paris to shame. 

Elections were a breeze. The number 
of names on the registration books fre- 
quently threatened to exceed the actual 
adult population. Thousands had vacant 
lots and cemeteries for addresses. Car- 
loads of floaters raced from polling place 
to polling place ou election days, voting 
in all with equal impartiality. A typi- 
cal Pendergast-controlled precinct vote 
would read: “Roosevelt 422, Landon 0.” 
Or, for a laugh, it might be 422 to 1. 

Under machine rule, a builder bought 
cement from a Pendergast-owned com- 
pany for the foundation of a new garage, 
or faced harassing by city inspectors; 
shrewd businessmen knew where they 
should buy their insurance, and liquor 
dealers, their liquor stocks. And then 
Thomas J. Pendergast’s machine branched 
out, until it controlled the Missouri 
courts and even selected governors and 
United States senators. 

How to Win Votes ... Times 
changed in ten years. Since 1939, Tom’s 
dark and burly nephew, Jim Pendergast, 
had been boss, but the machine looked 
like an auto which had raced a locomo- 
tive to a tie at a grade crossing. Old Tom 
had died, after serving time in Leaven- 
worth for income-tax evasion (his hand- 
picked senator, Harry S. Truman, had 
branded the indictment a “political 
move”). Some 200-odd machine workers 
had been caught in vote frauds, and 
40,000 ghost and tombstone voters had 
been stricken from the rolls. The Kansas 
City plurality of 124,190 which had 
been delivered to President Roosevelt 
in 1936 had dwindled to a meager 
16,763 in the fourth-term campaign in 
1944. And clean-up fusionists had taken 
over City Hall. 

Nonetheless, Jim Pendergast had tried 
to repair the wrecked machine. Last 
week, against his own judgment, and 
under pressure from President Truman, 
he was forced to put it to the crucial test 
in Missouri's traditionally Democratic 
Fifth Congressional District. The candi- 
dates in the Democratic primary: 
€ Roger C. Slaughter, 41-year-old con- 
gressman, who had repeatedly helped 
block Truman-sponsored legislation, in- 
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Pendergast comeback: Political heir of late Boss Tom (left), Nephew Jim (right)... 


cluding the FEPC, in the 
House Rules committee, en- 
dorsed by the Republican 
Kansas City Star and the anti- 
Pendergast reformers led by 
ex-mayor John B. Gage; per- 
sonally earmarked for purge 
by Mr. Truman (“if Slaughter 
is right, then I am wrong”). 
@ Enos A. Axtell, 36, politi- 
cally unknown lawyer, feed 
salesman, and ex-Navy lieu- 
tenant; endorsed by Jim Pen- 
dergast, Mr. Truman, the 
CIO-PAC, and the Negro 
Kansas City Call (“Slaughter 
Slaughter”). 

@ Jerome Walsh, 44, former 
OPA regional attorney, running on a 
straight New Deal platform and until 
three weeks earlier the PAC favorite; 
lost to Slaughter by only 1,185 votes 
in 1944; this time, merely the third 
man in the ring. 

The payoff came on primary day, Tues- 
day, Aug. 6. As the polls closed, Jim 
Pendergast’s headquarters at 1908 Main 
Street took on the air of a stockbroker’s 
office. Two-dozen machine leaders tallied 
the returns broadcast over the radio and 
cross-checked them with figures phoned 
in by precinct captains. Jim and _ his 
brother Hugh added up the totals. Slowly 
but surely, Jim’s man forged ahead. 
Axtell was in. The totals: Axtell 20,389; 
Slaughter, 17,606; Walsh, 5,523. 

. . . And Influence People: The 
post-mortems began immediately. Was 
Axtell’s victory (with 47 per cent of the 
vote) “a strong vote of confidence in 
President Harry S. Truman,” as Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Robert E. Han- 
negan boasted? Was it a CIO-PAC vic- 





European 
. « - delivers victory for Truman-backed Axtell 


tory, as Slaughter suggested in predicting 
a battle to “weed non-Democratic groups 
out of the Democratic party”? 

What a detailed analysis of the vote 
showed was a smashing comeback for the 
Pendergast machine. The first four wards 
—the “river” wards in Kansas City’s North 
Side, where the ghost vote was strongest 
in Boss Tom’s heyday—had rolled up 
12,104 votes for Axtell to a mere 2,075 
for Slaughter. 

Some eyebrow-raising samples of pre- 
cinct pluralities: 374 to 5, 279 to 7, 109 
to 8, 284 to 8, 170 to 7. In neither the 
fifth nor sixth precinct of the Fourth 
Ward, both Negro districts, did Slaughter 
tally a vote; in several other Negro pre- 
cincts he was given only one, two, or 
three. The seventeen Negro precincts in 
the Pendergast stronghold totaled 2,129 
votes for Axtell to only 57 for Slaughter. 

South of 31st Street, outside the first 
four wards, Slaughter rolled up a 15,531 
to 8,285 margin over Axtell. He carried 
all nine other wards and the one township 
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in the district, composed of beiter resi- 
dential areas. Even several thousand Re- 
publicans invaded the Democratic pri- 
mary in this region to vote for Slaughter, 
but they were not able to overcome the 
machine’s vote. 

If any further proof were needed that 
Pendergast was back in the saddle, the 
vote for two county jobs proved it. The 
machine candidate, John H. Thompson, 
eked out a 304-vote victory over Perrin 
D. McElroy, blind AFL leader, for the 
Democratic nomination for presiding 
judge of the county court, the nonjudicial 
post controlling the county purse strings 
which Mr. Truman once held. The ma- 
chine-endorsed James H. Anderson also 
captured the nomination for prosecuting 
attorney, key to law enforcement, by 
a margin of 1,051 votes, Ruefully last 
week The Kansas City Star summed up 
“the one clear message of this primary” 
in a post-primary editorial: “The Pen- 
dergast organization is challenging Kan- 
sas City again.” 


LABOR: Retrospect Rules 


In Washington this week, Gerard D. 
Reilly, retiring as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, drew on his 
experience of five years’ service to offer 
these recommendations for “desirable” 
changes in the Wagner Act and NLRB 
procedures: (1) Give employers free- 
speech rights during union-organizing 
campaigns; (2) eliminate secondary boy- 
cotts and strikes for illegal objectives; (3) 
transfer prosecuting and NLRB enforce- 
ment functions to the Labor Department; 
(4) clarify the status of supervisory em- 
ployes, and (5) give employers the right 
to petition for bargaining elections when 
a union claims bargaining rights and 
threatens to strike without resorting to 
the regular NLRB procedure. 


RACIAL: Once a Ku Klux... 


Outside radio station WOL in Wash- 
ington last Friday, Aug. 9, a picket line 
marched slowly back and forth carrying 
banners demanding the ouster of Sen. 
Theodore (The Man) Bilbo of Mississippi 
from Congress. Passers-by paid little at- 
tention; anti-Bilbo picket lines in Wash- 
ington are old stuff. But this one was 
different; the Senator himself would ar- 
rive in a.few minutes. 

“The Man” fooled them. Although 
escorted by five bodyguards, he consid- 
ered it wiser to scurry through the alley 
at the side and into the building via the 
basement door. A few minutes later Bilbo 
was on the air, the guest of four news 
experts® who conduct the Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s Meet the Press program. 
The big question came quickly: Had the 
Senator ever been a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan? 

Bi.so: I have. I am a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan No. 40, called Bilbo Klan 
No. 40, Mississippi. I attended one meet- 
ing and have not attended since because 
I was not in sympathy with some of 
the things in it. 

Was he in sympathy with what the 
Klan stands for now? 

Br.Bo: I don’t know what the present 
Klan stands for. 

Well, did he think the Klan would 
support him now? 

Bripo: I do. 

Then, in effect he had never left the 
Klan? , 

Bro: No man can ever leave the Klan. 
He takes an oath not to do that. Once 
a Ku Klux, always a Ku Klux. 

What about the lynch law for which 
Ku Klux stands? 

Bicso: I did everything in my power 





*Bert Andrews, The New York Herald Tribune; 
Cecil B. Dickson, Gannett Newspapers; Emest K. 
Lindley, Newsweek; and Lawrence Spivak, Ameri- 
can Mercury. 
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The Man Bilbo: “I am a member of the Ku Klux Klan No. 40...” 


to do away with the lynch law in my state. 

Then how did he explain his advice 
on keeping Negroes from voting? 

Bitzo: [ said the best time to keep 
a nigger away from a white primary in 
Mississippi was to see him the night 
before. [The announcer interposed: “Mr, 
Bilbo . . . we will ask you not to refer 
to any race . . . in any derogatory way.”] 
... [ haven't got time to keep a Negro 
from voting. At a white Democratic pri- 
mary we thought, under the [Mississippi] 
law, he had no right to vote, and the 
best thing was to see him and advise with 
him the night before and tell him that 
he had no right, 

Wasn't that intimidation of Negroes 


who differed with his interpretation of 
the law? 


Bro: You can call it what you may. It 
is good diplomacy and good strategy... 

What about the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court ruling upholding Negroes’ right to 
vote in white primaries? 

Bro: They will never qualify to vote 
in white Democratic primaries in Missis- 
sippi, because we are going to abolish the 
primary under the opinion of the Supreme 
Court and hold our own party elections. 
The Supreme Court can’t monkey with 
our business. 


oo 


PROFITS: Man in the Night 


At 2 a.m. one morning last fall, Wash- 
ington was fast asleep. The few trolleys 
that screeched across North Capitol 
Street were deserted except for cleaning 
women going home. Emerging from the 
shadows, a man appeared at the door of 
the Senate Office Building. He persuaded 
the armed guard to let him in and went to 
Sen. James M. Mead’s office in Room 360. 

Carefully he removed a secret file be- 
longing to the Senate’s war-profits in- 
vestigating committee and took it to a 
downtown Washington office. After what 
he wanted had been copied, he neatly re- 
turned the file before the sun was up. 
Whoever he was, the mysterious visitor 
thus learned the exact status of the Mead 
committee’s then-pending investigation 
into the Garsson munitions combine. 

This predawn tampering was revealed 
last week by the Mead committee itself. 
It also said it knew the identity of the 
' ' 
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that five documents vital to its investi- 


gation had mysteriously disappeared 
about the same time. Having made these 
disclosures, the committee turned the 
whole Garsson affair over to the Justice 
Department for appropriate action, if any. 
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HEALTH: The Polio Scourge 


Typically, the dread scourge of polio— 
the mysterious, paralyzing virus for which 
medical science has not yet found a sure 
preventive or cure—played no favorites. 
Last week it struck down a 6-week-old 
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baby in Chicago and a 62-year-old farmer 
in Kansas City—the youngest and oldest 
victims ever known in those cities. In - 
Topeka, it infected Melissa, 11-year-old 
daughter of ex-Secretary of War Harry 
H. Woodring, whose 12-year-old son had 
already succumbed to the disease.” In 
Minneapolis, it hit 38-year-old Mary Ellen 
Pohl, whose father, Dr. John F. Pohl, is 
medical supervisor of Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny’s polio institute there. In Denver, 
it killed a pregnant woman; a few seconds 
later, 4-pound twin boys, one of them 
stil! alive, were delivered by Caesarean 
section. 

No longer was there any doubt about 
it The United States was gripped by 
the worst epidemic of poliomyelitis {in- 
fantile paralysis) in 30 years, By last 
week end, 6,399 cases had been reported 
to the Public Health Service since Jan. 1, 
the greatest number since the dreadful 
epidemic of 1916. Of these, 1,200 were 
reported in the last seven days. Already 
polio had killed 154 persons—and the nor- 
mal seasonal peak would not be reached 
for a month. 

For Whom the Bell Tolls: The par- 
alyzing disease struck hardest at the 
Midwest, from the Appalachians to the 
Rockies. The hardest-hit victim was Min- 
nesota, with 995 cases and 71 deaths up 
to Aug. 1]. Nebraska reported 117 cases 
and 10 deaths; Kansas, 204 and 28; Colo- 
rado, 306 and 19; South Dakota, 70 and 
14: and Wisconsin, 128 and 8. Ohio listed 
178 cases in 1946 compared with 105 
in the equivalent 1945 period; Illinois, 
397 against 87; and Iowa, 146 against 79. 

The Midsouth was the second worst 
hit. Arkansas reported 109 cases this year 
compared with 18 in the same period last 
vear; Oklahoma, 128 against 63; Louisi- 
ana, 176 against 30; Alabama, 195 against 
84. One bright spot: The polio epidemic, 
which had first spread through the Mid- 
south in early July, by last week had 
passed its peak there. 

Other areas were more fortunate. 
Along the Paeific Coast, the polio rate this 
year has been about normal. Along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, where the 1944 and 

1945 outbreaks had centered, the rate 
has actually fallen. 

Wherever the epidemic concentrated, 
a serious shortage of medical personnel 
and facilities developed. The National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis re- ° 
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( 
pists, and paid their transportation, main- 


tenance, and salaries for service in the 
stricken areas. The Army asked all nurses 
being discharged to volunteer for emer- 
gency polio work. Iron lungs and hot-pack 
machines were mobilized in the East and 
flown to the neediest Midwestern cities. 

What to Do: In an attempt to halt 
the spread of polio, Dr. Hart Van Riper, 





medical directo: of the National Founda- ° 





*Melissa recovered afte: an injection of the rare 
drug curare. Di Max J Fox of Milwaukee, writing 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
wams against curare as ‘‘a dangerous drug not to be 
encouraged for the treatment of the acute phase of 
poliomyelitis,” 





tion, recommended these 
ten precautions: (1) Give 
children plenty of fresh 
air and an adequate diet. 
(2) Avoid fatigue by see- 
ing they get their full 
quota of rest and sleep. 
(3) Observe sanitary 
rules in preparing food. 
(4) Wash hands before 
eating. (5) Keep garbage 
well covered. (6) Screen 
your house against flies 
and mosquitoes. (7) Keep 
children away from con- 


taminated and unclean 
swimming places. (8) 


Avoid adenoid or tonsil 
operations during the 


summer months. (9) Re- 
port any suspicious symp- 
toms to your doctor im- 
mediately. (10) If there 
is an epidemic .in your 
area, keep the children 
out of crowds. 

Until the epidemic is 
halted, this much is pre- 
dictable about the vic- 
tims: 

@ By age, 23 per cent 
will be under 5 years old; 
86 per cent, from 5 to 9; 
23 per cent, from 10 to 
a and 18 per cent, over 
15. 

@ By sex, 58 per cent 
will be male, 42 per cent 
female. 

€ By possibility of cure, 
3 per cent will die; 18 
per cent will be perma- 
nently handicapped; 29 
per cent will remain 
weak; but 50 per cent 
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of those attacked will re- 
cover completely. It was 
a bitter irony that the 
worst-hit city in the United States was 
Minneapolis, home of Sister Kenny’s in- 


stitute, but it was also good fortune that 
the mill city was thus so well equipped 
to handle its epidemic. Daily the totals 
mounted: by Aug. 11, 445 residents of 
Minneapolis had contracted the disease 
and 28 of them had died. Nevertheless, 
Minneapolis took care, not only of its own 
victims, but of 300 transferred from else- 
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total of 945 cases surpassed the unen- 


viable records set in the local 1916 and 
1925 epidemics. 

Mobilizing its medical facilities to fight 
polio, Minneapolis assigned 150 doctors 
to work full-time on this disease. It im- 
ported 300 extra Red Cross nurses from 
twelve other states to assist the over- 
worked local staffs. It kept the Kenny 
Institute’s diagnostic clinic open 24 hours 
a day, set up a polio ward in the Michael 
Dowling School, and shifted overflow 
patients to an emergency hospital at 
Fort Snelling. It assembled a pool of 
eighteen respirators to help its polio pa- 













































































Newsweek Map adapted from Minneapolis Star-Journal 


Minneapolis maps its worst polio scourge 


tients to breathe; more were on the way. 
The first of three one-day seminars was 
held to bring 150 Minnesota physicians 
up to date on the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of polio. 

The problem was attacked on a second 
front: Minneapolis redoubled its efforts 
on the none-too-easy task of keeping its 
children at home to prevent their ex- 
posure to the disease. Theaters, churches, 
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ment parks were asked to shut their doors 


to children under 15. Picnics were can- 
celed by the police, Masons, Royal Neigh- 
bors of America, and other groups; a 
synagogue called off its ice-cream social 
and auction sale. 

The local press and radio stations did 
their utmost to keep the children from 
growing too restless at home. The Minne- 
apolis Daily Times came out with a full 
page entitled: “Hey, Gang! Have FUN 
at Home. Just Look at These Swell Games 
You Can Play in Your Own Neighbor- 
hood.” The radio stations scheduled spe- 


cial programs; most appropriate was Bob 
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Hope in “I Never Left Home.” The tipoff 
on the effectiveness of this campaign 


was the swimming beaches—as empty as 
Coney Island on Christmas Day. 


_—_ 


CRIME: Murder for a Doll 
La Cienega Lanes is the name of this 
Hollywood spot. You can see its neon 
lights a block away, and when you get 
close you can hear the juke box in the 
bar and the bang of the pins in the bowl- 
ing alley and a lot of talk and laughter. 
Along about 7:30 last Wednesday 
night, Aug. 7, the telephone rings and 
somebody answers it and yells over the 
noise, “It’s for you, Hazel,” and Hazel 
yells back, “Who is it?” The guy who an- 
swers it says, “Sounds like Smitty, but see 
for yourself.” So Hazel Roberts, who's 
about 24 and a bar waitress, goes over 
fast and says, “Hello.” The voice at the 
other end says, “Hazel, this is Joe.” 
“Yeah, Joe, what’s on your mind?” 
“Listen, Hazel, is Ashley there?” 
“Sure, he is. Why?” 
“Never mind why; I’m comin’ over.” 
“OK, Joe. Be seein’ you.” 





This Joe’s full name is Joseph K. 
Smith. He’s 34 and runs a poolroom in 


Santa Monica. The other one is Marvin 
William Ashley, 43, a good professional 
bowler. Night before, they scrap over 
Hazel and Ashley shines up one of 
Smitty’s eyes. That gives you the back- 
ground. 

About ten minutes after phoning Ha- 
zel, Joe drops in. He goes straight up to 
Ashley at the bar and says, “I’m going to 
kill you,” and before Ashley can more 
than jump off his stool he gives it to him 
with a .32 automatic right through the 
heart. Ashley staggers back and drops in 
the doorway between the bar and the 
bowling alley, and Joe puts his gun away, 
goes up to the bar and orders a drink. 
He’s waiting for the cops. 

These Things Go On: It’s a full five 
minutes before some deputies come in 
and arrest him. One of them throws a 
blanket over Ashley but leaves his face 
uncovered. When they go away the bar- 
tender comes around and drapes a bar 
towel over the dead guy's face, and 
everybody goes on talking and drinking 
the same as before. 

That’s the way things are shaping 











Associated Press 
The corpse on the barroom floor does not deter waitress Dorothy or the drinkers 


when the reporters and photographers 
arrive. They ask for Hazel, but she’s 
hiding in the little girls’ room. Another 
waitress, Dorothy -Wallace, is hustling 
trays of drinks, stepping around the 
corpse carefully. The photographers take 
her picture and she blinks and cracks, 
“Why didja do that?” All the people 
look up surprised—surprised by the flash 
bulbs, that is. 

The reporters tackle the bartender. 
How come business as usual with a 
corpse present? “Oh, hell,” says the bar- 
tender, “these things go on all the time. 
They're always fighting around here.” 

Finally, the cops come with the cor- 
oner and lug the body out. But you can’t 
hear much. Tony (The Barrel) Yano had 
just rolled a strike in Alley 3 and the 
pins are slamming and banging some- 
thing awful. 


Bets Becalmed 


She lay 7.8 miles off the Los Angeles 
Harbor lighthouse, by day a blur of white 
on the wide blue sea, by night a blob of 
neon light in the vast offshore gloom. The 
big block letters on her fantail spelled out 
BUNKER HILL and under this smaller let- 
ters read LOS ANGELES. But lest there be 
any doubt as to her identity, the name 
Lux by which she had been known all 
through the long weeks of public prep- 
arations had been painted on the sides 
of her hull. 

Riding at anchor on the long Pacific 
groundswell, she looked tempting beyond 
all expectations, at once a challenge and 
a promise of gay adventure to every 
gambling spirit in Southern California. 
Defiant of state authorities in estab- 
lishing his floating gambling casino be- 
yond the 3-mile limit (Newsweek, Aug. 
12), “Admiral” Tony Cornero had over- 
estimated neither bait nor public. He 
had, however, reckoned unwisely with 
the powers ashore. 

‘Water Taxi! Water Taxi!’ End- 
lessly through the late afternoon of last 
Tuesday, Aug. 6, a murmurous stream of 
traffic poured into Long Beach. Bumper 
to bumper in the final stages, the cars 
roiled slowly into the vast parking space 
near a broad landing where 60-pas- 
senger water taxis bobbed lazily be- 
hind a high barrier. By 7 p.m., hundreds 
ol cars had come and gone after de- 
positing passengers, but a good 3,000 
still jammed the area. 

Eight abreast, a line of 2,000 men and 
women inched forward, grumbling at the 
delay, laughing, swearing, shouting, im- 
patient to get aboard the launches fo 
the trip to Tony’s pleasure ship and the 

grand opening. Detectives from District 
Attorney Fred Howser’s office watched 
the gold rush but, for the moment, did 
nothing. Cornero, they explained, would 
get a 24 hours’ start before any legal 
action was taken. 

Throughout the early evening the avid 
went down to the sea. Next morning, 
returning gamesters sleepily agreed the 
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Marooned gamblers crowd the Bunker Hill’s rail as water-taxi service halts and Cornero awaits a bondsman 


Bunker Hill had hit the jackpot. If his 
luck held, Tony’s $1,000,000 investment 
in ship and gambling layout was secure. 

But on Thursday, Aug. 8, the law 
struck: 

@ Superior Judge Wilbur Curtis signed 
warrants charging Cornero and 36 associ- 
ates with conspiracy to violate the state 
antigambling laws. 

€ Tony came ashore, surrendered, posted 
a $2,000 bail bond, and returned to his 
ship. Other arrests followed. 

@ The water-taxi fleet was impounded. 

Suspension of traffic between shore and 
ship left 800 or more persons stranded on 
the Bunker Hill. Few complained. Thurs- 
day night was one long spree of gambling 
and drinking. By morning, however, 
many were broke, and all were tired, 
angry, dirty, and nervous, suffering from 
jitters and vain regrets. The ship’s slow 
roll induced seasickness. Free sandwiches 
and coffee were small comfort. 

Finally, the city authorities moved to 
the rescue. Under Coast Guard protec- 
tion, five city-hired water taxis began to 
take off the marooned gamblers. By mid- 
afternoon all were more or less safely 
ashore. The Bunker Hill rode quietly at 
anchor, as tempting as ever, and Tony 
was ashore seeking legal relief to allow 
him to continue operations. 


Review Macabre 


In three weeks of flamboyant news- 
paper headlines and feverish prose 
(NEwsweEeEk, July 29), all of Chicago had 
finally come to realize that behind the 
boyish smile of William Heirens, 17-year- 
old University of Chicago student, lay the 
mind of a monstrous killer. 

_In those three weeks the 3,400,000 
citizens of the nation’s second largest city 
had been jerked one way and another. 
Newspaper accounts that Heirens had 
confessed to three murders were followed 


by declarations that he had not con- 
fessed or that he was only thinking it 
over. The central theme of all the stories 
was that Heirens was willing to confess 
in exchange for a life term rather than 
risk a trial and the electric chair. Morning, 
noon, and night Chicagoans read about 
Heirens and talked about Heirens. 

The tension was broken last Tuesday, 
Aug. 6. This time the flaring headlines 
dissipated all doubts. Heirens had begun 
to talk freely and would shortly reenact 
some of his crimes. Crowds quickly gath- 
ered, and Heirens was whisked past them 
from scene to scene. Monotonously he 
went through the motions of showing 
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Heirens leaves the Degnan murder scene 


police how he committed three brutal 
murders: 

€ The strangling and dismemberment of 
6-year-old Suzanne Degnan last Jan. 7. 
@ The shooting and throat-slitting of 
Frances Brown, 33, an ex-Wave, in her 
apartment last Dec. 10. (On the wall he 
scribbled with lipstick: “For heavens sake 
catch me before I kill more. I cannot 
control myself.”) 

@ The shooting and stabbing of Mrs. 
Josephine Ross, 48, a housewife, in her 
apartment on June 5, 1945. 

The four-hour confession and reenact- 
ment were merely a beginning. Afterward 
Heirens and the police settled down and 
he really got going—for ten hours of grisly 
details about multiple assaults and bur- 
glaries adding up to about 100 shocking 
felonies. At the end Heirens was led to his 
cell, prayed briefly, and fell asleep. 


Remember the Janitor? 


In the dazzle of headlines produced 
by Heirens’s confession, scarcely anybody 
remembered Hector Verburgh. Verburgh 
was the gray-haired, 65-year-old janitor 
who was arrested when police found 
bloodstains on the laundry tubs in his 
apartment house near the Degnan home. 
But Verburgh had not forgotten, yet. 
He remembered painfully and vividly 
the 48 hours of questioning by Chicago 
police last January. When he was re- 
leased, he told a reporter: “I can see 
now why innocent men confess crimes. 
Ten minutes more of that, and 1 would 
have confessed anything.” 

What he meant by “that” was de- 
scribed last week in his pending suit 
charging Chicago police with false ar- 
rest and third-degree torture. He claims 
that police blindfolded him, handcuffed 
his hands behind his back, and then, b 
a rope attached to the handcuffs, “will- 
fully and maliciously” raised his body off 
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the floor causing him “intense and ex- 
cruciating pain” so that he fainted. 
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no longer work at his yamitor s job. le 
is hard for me to walk now,” he said, 
and “I cannot use my arms.” Last week 
at his home in St. Charles outside Chi- 


cago, Verburgh was too tired and crip- 


HHed {0 care wnnvch, Leaning hack in his 


chair, he said wearily: “It is all over now, 
an ’"m a sick old man. I am going to sit 
here in the sun a long time—and forget. 
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SURPLUS: Winged Elephants 
It is unlikely that either Byrnes, Molo- 
toff, Bevin, or Bidault, in all their dis- 


cussions of the world’s postwar ait forces, 


gave a thought to the Martin Wunderlich 
Co. of Jefferson City, Mo. But last week, 
without consulting even a deputy Prime 


Minister, the Missouri company, a road- 


building outfit, became the owner of the 


world’s fourth largest air establishment, 
outranked only by the United States, 
Britain, and Russia. 


MWC’: air force: 5,540 surplus Army 


bombers, most of them four-engined Fly- 
ing Fortresses and Liberators, for which 
the War Assets Administration accepted 


the company’s bid of $2,780,000, 


But Italy (allowed 350 planes, no 
bombers), Rumania (100 planes), and 


the other countries struggling for their 
share of air power had no need to worry, 


The WAA, which advertised the “air 


force” as “white elephants with wings,” 
had slipped a clause into the sale con- 


tract forbidding the purchaser or any sub- 
purchaser to fly any of the planes. With 


no interest in an armament race with any- 
body, the company will set up furnaces 


on the hot, desert airfield at Kingman, 


Ariz., where the planes are now parked 
wing to wing. Into the furnaces will go 


the Wunderlich air force, once worth 


close to $2,000,000,000, to be melted 


down for scrap aluminum. 
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PRIMARIES: The Challengers 
What was news about Virginia's Demo- 
cratic primary last week was not that Sen. 


Harry F. Byrd won as usual; it was that 
he was challenged at all. Not for 24 years 


had a Virginia senator been opposed for 


renomination; not since 1925, when Byrd 
won the governorship, had he had to face 


a primary contest. This year the Shen- 
andoah Valley apple grower and news- 


paper publisher, who was the choice of 
conservative Southern Democrats for 


President in 1944, was obviously unbeat- 
able. His Congressional record as No. 1 
advocate of government economy and 
Jabor-union responsibility was just what 
his constituents ordered. 

The man who dared challenge Byrd 
was Martin A, Hutchinson, Richmond 
lawyer and ex-secretary of the Virginia 
Democratic Committee and of the state, 


who at 54 was making his first bid for 
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At nudist cultland, Zoro 
Park in Roselawn, Ind., a youthful mem- 


ber of the American Sunbathing Associa- 
tion strides down the path to attend the 


organization's first postwar convention, 


Delegate: 





elective office. He centered his campaign 


on the senator's “machine rule” and the 


conversion of Virginia’s Democratic party 
into Byrd’s “personal property.” En- 
dorsed by the CIO-PAC, Hutchinson was 


shrewd enough ‘politically to deny that 
he had sought its support. Byrd, en- 
thusiastically accepting its opposition, 
made political capital by boasting he was 
at the top of its “purge” )ist. | 
As a result Virginia Democrats, in their 
biggest primary turnout in state history, 
gave Byrd a thumping 140,000 to 81,- 
000 majority and with it a third six-year 
term in the Senate. 3 
Other primary results: 
€ West Virginia: Sen. Harley M. Kilgore, 
rabid New Dealer blessed by the CIO- 
PAC, won the Democratic nomination for 
a second term by a 4-1 landslide, even 
though John L. Lewis’ss AFL United 
Mine Workers, which had supported him 
in 1940, refused to do so this time. His 


Republican opponent, as in 1940, will be 
Tom Sweeney, insurance agent and ex- 


state senator. 


€ Missouri: Sen. Frank P. Briggs, The 
Macon Chronicle-Herald’s publisher who 


was appointed to succeed ex-Sen. Harry 


S. Truman in 1945, far outdistanced three 
opponents in the Democratic senaorial 


pny. Ye Depabdean comune 1 


(ames © Kem, Kansas City Guyer. 
@ Kansas: Rep. Frank Carlson, wheat 
farmer and stockman who helped put 
through the pay-as-you-go income tax, 
won the Republican nomination for gov- 


ernor, The Democrats NOmNaKd Geers 
retary ot War Harry H. Woodring, who is 


attempting a comeback for the job he 
held from 1931 to 1933. Woodring advo- 
cates repeal of Kansas’s 65-year-old prohi- 


bition law and establishment of Mile 
Viquor stores: Carlson, -personally a drv, 


recommends a popular referendum on 
repeal. 


@ New Hampshire: Gov. Charles M. Dale 
eked out a 185-vote margin for the Re- 


publican nomination for a second two- 


year term. His Democratic opponent, 
Mayor F. Clyde Keefe of Dover, came 
within 3,000 votes of beating him in 


the 1944 election. 
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VETERANS: Training Swindle 


The tall plain man was coldly angry. 
Veterans Administrator Omar N. Bradley 
—the “Doughboy’s General”—spoke blunt- 


ly last week to a Milwaukee audience of 
Spanish War veterans, and to the nation: 


“A nationa) scandal may be in the making 
involving millions in Federal funds.” 
Bradley’s accusing finger was pointed 


straight at the on-the-job training pro- 


gram authorized by the GI Bill of Rights, 
entitling a veteran to a_ subsistence 


allowance up to $65 a month if single, or 


up to $90 a month if married, for as long 


as four years while he learns a trade or 
skill in  state-approved establishments. 


But, said Bradley, “something is wrong,” 


‘ ‘ 

‘Unscrupulous persons” are taking ad- 
vantage of the program—veterans who 
unfairly ask for the allowances and em- 


ployers who pay veterans reduced salaries 


and let the government unwittingly pay 
the rest. Plenty of choice examples were 


already at hand: 
Gln a large Western retai) store, the 


advertising manager and sales manager 
were both found to be enrolled in job 


training. The advertising manager, who 


was the son of the store’s president and 
was earning $700 a month, claimed that 


he was training for the job of president. 
The sales manager, earning $60) a 
month, was in training for the vice presi- 
dency. 

@ A veteran got state approval for train- 
ing in his brother’s law office. The VA 
discovered he had been a practicing at- 
tomey for thirteen years and was a mem- 
ber of his brother's frm. 

@ A businessman received state authori- 
zation for a four-year training program to 
teach his two veteran sons his business. 


The business was a hamburger stand. 
Anyone, the VA decided, could learn to 


fry a hamburger or wipe a counter in a 
matter of days. 
@ An ex-GI applied for on-the-job train- 


ing as a toolmaker. The VA discovered 
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Riemer this picture? 


We first used it 6 years ago to 
remind you how gloriously cool 
‘ . fy lea . ¢ \ y SMO _¢ 
and refreshing a Four-Roses-and- 
ice-and-soda can be on a warm 


uidsummer afternoon. 


We’re certain you haven’t for- 
cotten, if you tried one, For the 


seen enjoyment of Four Roses’ 
tlehless flavor and mellow 
‘oothness ina highball is some- 


‘ung to be long remembered. 


Cooling idea 


Today, as then, there’s no other 
whiskey with quite the distinctive 
flavor of Four Roses. You'll see 
how right we are if you'll just 
make this cooling idea a mem- 
orable reality—now! Try a Fours 
Roses-and-soda—won’t you? . 


e e e 
Four Roses is a fine blended whis- 
key—95.5 proof, 409% straight 
whiskies 5 vears or more old, 60% 


grain neutral spirits. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N. Y. 
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Country-club comfort 

f 

Air travel has come a long way since — the ground, assuring immediate com- 
passengers crouched in open cockpits, — fort as you go aboard. Sca-level atmos- 
bundled to the eves. Now—in the — phere ts maintained inside the plane 
new Bocing Stratocruiser—comfort will while flying at 15,000 fect. At 20,000 
make its greatest advance in the history — fect it’s the equivalent of only 2500! 
of flight. You'd expect such comfort in the 

Imagine an airplane so_ perfectly spacious, twin-decked Stratocruiser, for ; 

air-conditioned that even the faintest — Boeing is the only manufacturer with “ 


trace of tobacco smoke is filtered from 
the atmosphere you breathe! Air in 
the cabins is completely changed every 
go seconds. Humidity is controlled. 


Windows cannot fog and drafts are 


chiminated. Self-contained equipment 
pre-cools or heats the Stratocruiser on 


extensive previous experience m_ alti- 
tude conditioning of commercial and 
military aircraft—experience gained in 
designing and manufacturing the 
Stratoliner and the B-29 Superfortress. 
Boeing Aitplanc Company, Scattle, 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 
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Largest, most comfortable commercial airline) 


STRATOCRUIS ER 
Airlines, American Overseas Airlines, United Air Lines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports. 





The Stratocruiser’s exceptional speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on these 





forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, Northwest 
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that (1) he was already a skilled tool- 
maker; (2) the plant he worked in was 
managed by his brother, and (3) the vet- 
eran himself owned the plant. 

€ A Jackson, Miss., baseball club applied 
lor on-the-job training allowances tor ten 
players—on the basis that they were train- 
ing tc be major leaguers. 

€ A veteran working as a garage me- 
chanic in a smali Southern town was get- 
ting $35 a week. When the garage offered 
to tran him as a foreman, he accepted. 
They promptly cut his pay to $23 a week, 
explaining that his subsistence allowance 
would more than make up the difference. 
( An Eastern real-estate broker. wanted 
training allowance for his veteran son on 
the grounds that he would eventually re- 
place him as manager of the business. 
CA Midwestern engineering firm hired 
a veteran at a salary of $200 a month. 
Three months later, they set up his job 
as on-the-job training. Since he therefore 
qualified for a VA allowance, the firm 
reduced his salary to $150 a month, and 
demanded a refund of $50 a month for 
the three he had worked. 

Locking the Door: General Bradley 
gave no figures on just how much of the 
VA’s $28,000,000 monthly outlay for on- 
the-job training was being misdirected. 
But Veterans Administration officials 
viewed with suspicion the jump in en- 
rollment from 142,205 in April to 404,000 
in July. Kentucky canceled 2,200 appli- 
cations in June and July, and in one city 
alone, Baltimore, the VA blacklisted 125 
businesses for violations. 

Much of the trouble stemmed from the 
fact that states, charged with approving 
training establishments, had neither the 
funds nor the personnel to make thorough 
investigations. And standards varied from 
state to state. “Something is wrong when 
it takes three years to learn to become a 
stock clerk in one state and three months 
in another,” Bradley observed. 

Last week the Veterans Administrator 
asked for curbs, and got them. President 
Truman signed a new bill*® which (1) 
established a nationwide standard for 
training programs, limiting total training 
time to two years; (2) authorized VA 
financial aid to states to improve super- 
vision and investigation; and (3) placed 
a ceiling on the total amount of income 
plus subsistence allowance received by 
trainees at $175 a month for single 
men and $200 for family men. Because 
surveys have shown that 26 per cent 
of veterans in training are earning more 
than $150 a month in wages alone, 
and 6 per cent more than $200, this 
last provision is expected to save nearly 
$5,000,000 monthly. 

If these measures do not cure the prac- 
tices that Bradley called “unfair to labor 

.. unfair to the veteran . . . unfair to 
the honest employer . . . [and] unfair 
to the public,” Bradley promises to find 
something that will. 


_— 





*The bill, correcting an earlier inequity, also au- 
thorized veterans attending school to take full-time 


jobs in their free time without forfeiting their VA 
allowances, 








Atom War: Crime and Punishment 


By ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The prospect of subjecting atomic 
energy to effective international con- 
tro] seems very dim now. The Russians 
are barring the way. Many observers 
are saying that the Russians have not 
only shut the door but locked it. But 
perhaps the door is not quite shut, 
Perhaps, if it is shut, it is not locked. 
And perhaps, if it is locked, 
the Russians will decide to 
unlock it. 

In judging what has 
happened, and what may 
happen later, in the delib- 
erations of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission and 
its subdivisions, we should 
always keep in mind the 
difference between the 
practical or physical, and 
the legal or constitutional 
sides of international atomic control. 

The practical side is the problem of 
finding out whether any nation or 
group of people in the world is pre- 


) paring to wage atomic war. It is a 


problem in detection. Everyone who 


has studied it, from the very first, has 





realized that it calls for international 
inspectors who can go anywhere at 
any time. 

After further study, the ten men 
who put their names to the Lilienthal- 
Acheson report concluded that inter- 
national inspection would not be effec- 
tive unless actual operation of the 
mines and plants for producing atomic 
energy in dangerous form and quan- 
tities were vested in an international 
body. They argued that an interna- 
tional agency could not muster, or 
hold, a big staff of specialists capable 
of detecting illicit operations unless 
it gave them positive duties to per- 
form, such as research and running 
atomic-energy plants. Also, with all 
major dangerous atomic-energy facili- 
ties in international hands, the detec- 
tion of illegal activities would become 
very much easier. Unauthorized min- 
ing of uranium or thorium or un- 
authorized construction of a plant 
which might be used for concentrating 
fissionable material would be much 
harder to conceal from international 
inspectors than would the diversion of 
fissionable materials from plants under 
national or private control. 


The Lilienthal-Acheson plan does 
not pretend to guarantee that there 
will not be another great war, or that, 
if there is another great war, it will be 


waged without atomic weapons. Its 
| purpose is to prevent a war from being 








started—and perhaps won in a day— 
with a surprise atomic attack. 

That is the physical, or practical, 
side of international control of atomic 
energy. Unless we have these means 
of detection, the fear of being wiped 
out without warning by atomic weap- 
ons wil] hang over the heads of us all. 

The legal or constitutional 
side of the problem is what 
the United Nations does 
when evidence of illegal 
atomic-energy activities is 
uncovered. Who shall deter- 
mine who is guilty and what 
punitive or preventive steps 
shall be taken? This brings 
up the whole question of 
the big power veto. It leads 
into involved channels of 





The architects of the Lilienthal- 
Acheson plan wisely put aside the 
legal side of the problem. Those of 
them who were experienced in inter- 
national affairs felt that it would not 
be possible immediately to amend the 
UN charter. They were willing to as- 
sume that when and if illegal prepara- 
tions for atomic war were detected, 
the other nations of the world would 
have sense enough to act, regardless of 
the wording of the charter. 

On the practical side, Bernard M. 
Baruch adopted the substance of the 
Lilienthal-Acheson plan. He decided 
also to come to grips now with the 
legal or constitutional phases. He had 
some good reasons for doing so. Even- 
tually the legal phases would have to 
be faced. But in wrapping up the legal 
with the practical phases, Baruch may 
have created some unnecessary ob- 
stacles, and he certainly stimulated 
confused discussion. 


There is not the slightest chance 
at present of persuading the Russians 
to give up the big power veto or to con- 
sent to by-passing it in a special treaty 
or agreement on atomic energy. That 
doesn’t matter if they will agree to 
effective international control of the 
physical means of producing fission- 
able materials, buttressed by interna- 
tional inspection. They are against this 
also now. Perhaps their objections 
cannot be removed. 

But this, the practical side, is the 
one on which further exploration 
should be concentrated. There is no 
use in getting bogged down in dis- 
cussions of court procedure and pun- 
ishment before we have means of 


detecting the crime. 


legal and judicial argument. ° 
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Cutting a Melon 


The Secretary of State had two South 
Carolina watermelons—one for his party, 
one for his crew—loaded aboard the 
Sacred Cow when he flew to the Paris 
Peace Conference. Lt. Col. “Hank” My- 
ers and his men forgot about their melon 
until 8,000 miles later. Last week, when 
the Sacred Cow was flying back to Wash- 
ington from Missouri carrying President 
Truman, they opened it and offered him a 
slice. It was so good he had two. 


ne 


Calling U.S.S.R. 


In a Washington broadcasting studio, 
a group of government officials sit listen- 
ing to a series of recorded voices, none 
radio-trained. Each speaker translates a 
dummy news script from English into 
Russian and reads it before a micro- 
phone. As the voices flow off the plat- 
ters, the panel tries to gauge their effect 
on, say, a factory manager in Magnito- 
gorsk or the editor of the local Pravda 
at Dnepropetrovsk. A short year after 
the fall of Japan, the State Depart- 
ment finds itself lining up commentators 
to tell the Russians that the United 
States is not scheming to make war 
on them. 

Stalin last Feb. 9 in effect declared 
Communism and capitalism irreconcil- 
able. Incessantly since then, the Russian 
press and radio have hammered a re- 
vived Marxist creed: A need for mar- 
kets was driving the big democracies 
toward expansion and war; Russia, the 
champion of small nationalities and co- 
lonial peoples, might be attacked. 

Red Fires to Quench: Socialist Brit- 
ain was the first target. Official analysts, 
always on the lookout for the joker in 
the Russian news deck, supposed this 
was an attempt to make Britain the whip- 
ping boy for Russia's slow demobiliza- 
tion, or to separate her from the United 
States. When Russia rejected the Baruch 
plan for international control of atomic 
energy, the line changed. American capi- 


. . ° 4a 
talists, cried Pravda, the whole Russian 


press, and the Soviet radio network, in- 
tended to impose an atomic dictatorship 
on the world. 

To the analysts, this sounded like a 
revival of an old Nazi song: Accuse the 
other fellow of what you plan to do your- 
self. If Russians actually knew what 
goes on in America, they reasoned, the 
Soviet Government might be restrained. 

W. Averell Harriman, while Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow, had urged broadcasts 
presenting America to the Russians as it 
really is. The State Department's $19,- 
850,000 educational and cultural rela- 
tions program carried a sizable sum for 
such broadcasts. Although the Russian 
barrage by then was going full blast, the 
House economy bloc cut the sum in half. 
Only a fervent, personal appeal by Secre- 


tary of State Byrnes to the Senate re- 
stored the cut and saved the projected 
counterbroadcasts. The search for com- 
mentators began. , 

The Tolerance Test: The ideal can- 
didate was a native, college-bred Ameri- 
can, who had spent his adult life in Rus- 
sia and had come home with his sense 
of tolerance intact. They were scarce. Of 
the few hundreds who had studied So- 
vietism firsthand in the ’30s, most re- 
turned flamboyant reds or darkly anti- 
Soviet. A majority of the Russians who 
had settled here were refugees. 

When the search lagged, Cecil Brown 
popped up on his radio program with a 
proposal that the Kremlin be asked to 
provide talent, as a gesture of good will. 
The State Department quailed at the 
thought; noble gestures were something 
the Kremlin was unaccustomed either to 
receive or to reciprocate. 

Of the 100-odd candidates the hunt 
turned up, hardly half survived the tol- 
erance test. The technical, scientific, and 
political terms which Communism added 
to the Russian vocabulary took an addi- 
tional heavy toll among the emigrés. Of 
both groups, about twenty survived to 
make recordings in Russian for the six 
posts open, and of these nearly all spoke 
the Slavic syllables with a twang. 

On the kind of programs proposed, 
however, an Ameri- 


$$ ad 


trade explained, and news from the lib- 
erated Philippines related as it breaks. 

Coordinating the programs is a former 
University of Michigan economics in- 
structor and Washington financial writer, 
Fred W. Neal. He studied Russian as a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard in the early 
part of the war and shivered out the con- 
flict as an officer at a United States Navy 
weather station in Siberia. He learned to 
like the Russians he met out there but 
saw few of the elite, at whom the broad- 
casts will be aimed. 

One Per Cent Ilya: The daily half. 
hour programs, noon and evening, will 
be relayed from New York to Russia by 
one of two United States Army stations, 
Munich or Algiers, both short wave. The 
estimated 50,000 short-wave receiving 
sets in Russia are in the hands of the elite 
—government officials, Communist party 
leaders, factory managers, and _intel- 
lectuals. | 

Neal recently had a chance to sample 
his Russian audience while accompany- 
ing Ilya Ehrenburg, visiting Soviet jour- 
nalist, on a tour of the United States, 
After nine weeks of free travel through 
America Ehrenburg wrote an article for 
the United Press laying full blame for 
Russian-American misunderstandings on 
the Washington government. “Don’t you 
think the Kremlin may be, say, one per cent 
to blame?” Neal asked him. “All right, 
one per cent,” Ehrenburg replied. Neal 
will be satisfied if he can create the same 
one per cent doubt throughout Russia. 





can accent may not 
be amiss. In the 
words of one of the 
producers, they will 
be as American as 
The Des Moines Reg- 
ister and as impartial 
as The New York 
Times—“maybe more 
»” 
so, he amended. 
Balanced against 
reports on America’s 
production, living 
standard, and tech- 
nical advances, of 
which the Russians 
hear little, will be 
news on the indus- 
trial strife, lynch- 
ings, and racial in- 
tolerance which are 
already beating on 
their ears. But the 
reports will also de- 
tail the figures of 
wage settlements 
and the government 
curbs on such or- 
ganizations as the 
Ku Klux Klan. 
Speeches of party 
leaders will be re- 
ported impartially 
and Congressional 
votes analyzed, the 
program for ex- 
panding reciprocal 





Harris & Ewing 
By the Dawn's Early Light: Birds had just begun to 
twitter and Washington still slept’when a photographer set 
up his camera to get this view of the Jefferson Memorial's 


chaste architectural beauty reflected in the Tidal Basin. 
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“4s I figger it, Mr. Secretary, we won't have to worry about the inflationary spiral 
as long as you get the big r2-ounce bottle of Pepsi-Cola for so little money. 
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The right truck for ; 1 
any hauling job . | 




















| Now... Still more truck users can enjoy 
~-the advantages of Chevrolet's traditional 
- economy and efficiency—qualities that 


have placed Chevrolet in first position in 


“sales year after year. For the new Chev- 
»-rolet truck line includes additional models 


of still greater load capacity in the heavy- 
_ duty classification. Among Chevrolet’s 99 
models on nine wheelhases—some with 


“the standard Thrift-Master engine, some 
_ with the high-torque Load-Master engine— 


“There is a truck to fit your requirements and 


ave you money. 


Se 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genera! Mofo-s Corp., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


"‘COsT LESS FO 


BUY © TO RUN °* 
TO KEEP | 
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UNRRA: 


Geneva, ever the perfect host to in- 
ternational gatherings, rolled out a Per- 
sian rug for Fiorello H. La Guardia, Di- 
rector General of UNRRA, when he ar- 
rived in Switzerland on Aug. 4 for the 


fifth meeting of the UNRRA Council. 
Guards sweating in red and yellow great- 
coats lined up on the airfield in his hon- 
or. Town officials led the ex-New York 
mayor to a flower-covered buffet where 
he sampled Swiss cheese and wines. 
Marius Resin, mayor of Geneva, offered 
him the freedom of the city and the keys 
to a sixteen-room villa on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, rent-free for his two weeks’ 
stay. The UNRRA director, who had 
been touring Europe for more than two 
weeks, gaily observed: “Switzerland is a 
big country.” 

The Council meeting opened the next 
day in the spacious assembly hall of the 
League of Nations palace. After the wel- 
coming speeches by UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie and Dr. Philipp Etter, 
vice-president of the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil, La Guardia briskly told the delegates: 
“All right, gentlemen, now get down to 
business.” 

An old hand at parliamentary pro- 
cedure, he pushed through routine mo- 
tions so rapidly the first day that the 
Netherlands delegate complained he did 
not know what was going on. La Guar- 
dia’s aside carried clearly through the 
microphone: “You ain’t got nothing on 
me, chum.” Then he told the Council 
that UNRRA would wind up its activities 
in Europe shortly after Dec. 31, and in 
the Far East on March 31, 1947. “We'll 
close down,” La Guardia said bluntly, 
“because we have no money. Other rea- 
sons don’t matter.” 

La Guardia warned that many na- 
tions would still need relief and rehabili- 
tation aid after UNRRA closed down. 
Seven Council members, backed by Rus- 
sia, appealed for the continuation of 
UNRRA itself through 1947. On Aug. 10 
the Director General visited one of these 
seven—Czechoslovakia, which has re- 
quested additional grain shipments from 
UNRRA. In Prague an official welcomer 
handed La Guardia a stein of beer. He 
guzzled a mouthful, then paused to 
wonder how a grain-short country could 
be producing beer. UNRRA may resurvey 
Czechoslovakia’s needs, although Czechs 
protested that beer was a part of their 
regular dict, not a luxury. 


Significance --—- 


The end of UNRRA meant, as Wil- 
liam L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, recently put it, that “the gravy train 
is going around for the last time.” Under 
UNRRA’s free relief system the United 
States contributed 70 per cent of the or- 
ganization’s funds. Besides objecting to 


The Gravy Train’s Last Time Around 


the cost, which Congress has refused to 


bear any longer, the State Department 
saw UNRRA food go to bolster regimes 
it did not approve of, such as those in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 

With UNRRA gone next year there 
are two possible solutions to the problem 
of future international relief. UN organ- 
izations, though hampered by lack of 
money and personnel, may try to admin- 
ister UNRRA-like aid. Or it may be done 


by bilateral agreements for the supply of 
food and equipment between producing 
and needy nations. The indications are 


that both the United States and Great 
Britain favor this plan. Thus the Western 
Powers may reap both economic and 
political dividends while still succoring 
the needs of smaller nations. 





International 
La Guardia samples Swiss hospitality 


COUNCIL: Knock, Knock 


By Aug. v Sweden, Afghanistan, Al- 
bania, Iceland, Ireland, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Trans-Jordan, Portu- 
gal, and Siam had knocked on the Se- 
curity Council’s door to ask for member- 
ship in the United Nations. The sleazy 
little Albanian dictatorship and the Mon- 
golian Republic—born ten months ago 
after a Russian-sponsored Caesarean op- 
eration on China—faced the greatest op- 
position to their requests. 

The Greek representative cited 21 bor- 
der incidents since early this year involv- 
ing Albanian acts against Greece. Britain 
accused Albanian shore batteries of firing 
on British warships. The United States, 
which still has not recognized the new 
Albanian republic, voiced misgivings over 
Albania’s intentions toward honoring her 
prewar treaties. The Council finally 
shelved the request until it considered 


Albania’s replies to seven bluntly worded 
questions about her fitness for member: 
ship in the UN. 

As for Outer Mongolia, Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, 
the Chinese delegate, asked that its re- 


quest be held up for “a year or so.” “Un- 
til now,” he said, “she has exchanged no 


envoys ... except perhaps with the Soviet 


Union. This may be an indication that 
she is not ready yet to take her place as 
a member of the world community.” 


rr 


HOME: Off to Lake Success 


After twenty weeks in New York City . 
the UN this week planned to haul down 


the flags over its temporary quarters at 
Hunter College, in the Bronx. By Aug. 20 


they will fly again, this time over new 
temporary quarters 25 miles away, at 


the Sperry Gyroscope plant at Lake Suc- 
cess, Long Island. To the 1,531 members 
from 34 nations comprising UN’s secre- 
tariat the shift to the air-conditioned 
remodeled factory promised little relief 
from the living problems that have 
plagued them since their arrival—housing 
shortages, poor transportation, and the 
high cost of everything. 


Eight miles from the Sperry plant, on 
the World’s Fair grounds, carpenters 
sweated to convert the seven-year-old 
New York City building from a roller- 
and ice-skating rink to auditoriums and 
offices for the General Assembly meeting 
scheduled for Sept. 23. Gardeners tended 
thousands of petunia and marigold plants 
and hoped for a late-autumn blooming 
and no frost. To handle transportation 
the Long Island Railroad announced that 
it will run special trains to the old World’s 
Fair station—rebuilt and renamed The 
United Nations. The UN’s fleet of 50 cars 
with uniformed chauffeurs will be aug- 
mented by cars rented from the Army 
for important visitors. And James J. 
O’Neill, president of the Lincoln Ware- 
house Corp., offered to move all UN’s 
furniture and equipment—a $15,000 job- 
for one dollar. The good-will gesture was 
quickly accepted. 

The housing shortage, however, re- 
mains UN’s greatest headache during the 
move. Spencer W. Thompson, director of 
UN housing, sent some 50,000 letters to 
residents in the vicinity of Flushing and 
Lake Success, asking for spare bedrooms 
for “congenial” UN tenants. By last week 
he had received only 450 offers. To 
handle the expected influx when the Gen- 
eral Assembly opens, 86 metropolitan 
hotels have pledged themselves to pro- 
vide 3,075 September reservations. 

Now, as another postponement of the 
Assembly meeting—already delayed from 
Sept. 3—appears possible because of the 
lagging Paris Peace Conference, the UN 
planners have still a new worry: Not only 
would they have to pay for many of the 
unused hotel rooms, but they would have 
to request new reservations for a slightly 
later date, when the hotels still will be 
crowded with autumn convention guests. 

















Shock absorber for them 


If they were deprived of your earnings, it is probable a change in their 
way of living would be necessary. But, given time, the chances are good that 
readjustment would not result in great hardship. 


A monthly income substantially the same as your current earnings during 
the change-over period would ease the way. That is what Salary Continuance 
Insurance provides. It eliminates the necessity of sudden change. 


Let a Penn Mutual Underwriter show you how little it costs to give your 
family the advantage of time for unhurried planning. He is an expert in fitting 
all types of life insurance into a pattern for your individual needs. You do 
not obligate yourself by consulting him—so why not telephone him now? 


BACK OF YOUR INDEPENDENCE 
+ y STANDS THE PENN MUTUAL 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 
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CONFERENCE: ‘What Loose and Wicked Talk!’ 


The new world that unfolded at the 
Paris conference last week may not have 
been particularly brave, but it was cer- 
tainly wordy. Around the long oval table 
in the Salle des Conferences or amid the 
refurbished plush of the old Senate 
Chamber in. the Luxembourg Palace the 


delegates tried to make headway against 
the tide of their own rhetoric. The elab- 


Council of Foreign Ministers 
United States, Britain, Russia\-France 


Rule: Unanimity 


orate organization of the conference (see 
chart) afforded nearly unique opportu- 
nities for wordy disagreement. But the 
chief point at issue seemed almost pic- 
ayune—whether the conference should 
make recommendations to the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers Council by a simple 
majority or by a two-thirds vote. Actually, 


this question was of fundamental im- 


1, Recommends draft treaties and conference procedure; 
outlines disputed issues, 


2, Considers conference decisions in writing final treaties, 
Will accept all proposals originally made by Big Four, 


US. (others noncommittal) promises support for proposals 
recommended by % conference vote. All Big Four will 
consider proposals carried by simple majority. 


The Paris Conference 
21 Wartime Allies 
Rules: 3; and simple majority 


1. Receives matters submitted by Big Four, adds further items at 
request of any member, and refers to treaty and rules committees. 


2. Receives and votes on commission reports and sends them on to 


Foreign Ministers Council. 


Treaty Commissions 


Composed of states at war with enemy 
in question 


Rule: 35 majority 


1. Receive drafts and questions from 
conference; hear “witnesses,” either 
conference members or enemy delegates. 
2. Adopt treaty proposals and return 


them to full conference. May submit 
conflicting, or minority, reports if nec- 


Rules of Procedure Committee 


Chiefs of each of 21 Delegations 
Rule: Majority 


1. Hears conference members’ opinions 
on rules proposed by Big Four. 


2. Adopts rules of procedure for guid- 
ance of full conference. 





Treaty Mill: Peace treaties for five enemy states—Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Finland—must find their way through this machine, from top to bottom and 
back again, before being finally drafted by the Big Four. There are eight treaty com- 
missions: a political group for each of the five enemies, an economic commission for 
Italy and another for the Danubian states, and a single military commission. Legal 
and steering commissions will be set up. The rules committee virtually ended its 
embittered career last week, after adopting the angrily debated compromise which 
permits the full conference to forward recommendations to the Big Four by either a 
two-thirds or simple majority vote. The council may also meet during the conference. 


contaminates 


portance, not so much for the Paris meet- 
ing as for future conclaves.* 
Furthermore, the majority question 
brought out the usual line of division 
between East and West and between the 
now-acknowledged champions of these 
geographical ideologies, the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States. The United 
States won—by 15-6. But the value of the 
victory was discounted by the bitterness 
engendered by the three exasperated 
speeches that Foreign Secretary James F. 
Byrnes and Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff each made. For victor and 
vanquished alike the seemingly irrecon- 


cilable differences between, the Biggest 
Two were once again put on public dis. 


play. The words exchanged in those six 
speeches told as well as words can why 
Byrnes and Molotoff found themselves 
representing two different worlds at Paris, 

Consistency: Motororr—Mr. Bymes 
expressed the view today that on ques- 
tions of procedure the United States 
delegation was not bound by the vote 
which it cast in the council of four min- 
isters . . . Why would this not serve as 


an example tomorrow for some delegates 
to act similarly on nonprocedural ques- 
tions... ? | 


If the Soviet representative voted in 


the council of four ministers for a par- 
ticular decision which was agreed upon 
with the other three ministers, then the 
Soviet representative will cast his vote for 
that proposal at the conference also. That 
is how we understand consistency. 

Byrnes—On no occasion have I ques- 
tioned his [Molotoff’s] motives . . . At 
various times, whenever the Soviet repre- 
sentative could not have his way, he has 
indulged in impugning the motives of 
his colleagues. He might as well realize 
now that such tactics do not help his 
cause and even the most patient people 
will finally resent them... 


Yesterday, Mr. Molotoff lectured the 


representatives of the United Kingdom 
and the United States for what he termed 
their inconsistency in supporting an 
amendment to the rules . . . Mr. Molo- 
toff concluded . . . by offering an amend- 
ment to the same section of the rules. .. 
now, only Mr. Molotoff could do that. 
He would have no hesitancy in criticizing 
. . . but he would be utterly surprised 
that anyone should criticize him . . 

Blocs: Mototorr—If . . . the Anglo- 
Saxon bloc dispose at this conference of 
twelve to thirteen reliable votes, then 
the adoption of the principle of a simple 
majority of all votes is very convenient 
for this group . . . Fourteen votes are 
needed for adoption of the proposal under 
the two-thirds rule. 

Byrnes—Whence comes this talk of 
blocs? By what right do those who vote, 
ballot after ballot, with the Soviet Union, 
call those of us who do not always agree 
with the Soviet Union a bloc .. . ? 

What loose and wicked talk this is . . . ! 

We want to work with all nations. We 





®For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 45. 
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are not going to gang up against any 
nation. We have been willing to make 
concessions . . . But we do not intend 
to make all the concessions. We have not 
fought for a free world in order to dic- 


tate terms of peace to our allies or to let 
them dictate terms of peace to us. 


Dictation: Byrnes—I want to speak ot 
a proposal of my friend, the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who says the council might well meet 
while this conference is in session to con- 


sider conference recommendations. I 
think that is right, 
\loLororF—Very good . . . The Soviet 


delegation had suggested to the Ameri- 


cin lelegation to agree to the calling of 


the council of four ministers. Our sug- 
gestion was refused . . . When such a 
proposal was made by the Soviet dele- 


‘ ' 
gation it appeared to be unacceptable 
whereas when the same proposal came 
from the Canadian delegation it proved 


to be acceptable to Mr, Byrnes, 
Byrnes—Clearly he [Molotoff] wished 


vou to believe that he desired the council 
to meet. . for the purpose of consider- 


ing recommendations. But the Soviet rep- 
resentative knows that is not in accord 
with the facts . . . What he was seeking 


to do was to have the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meet for the purpose of try- 
ing to dictate . . . who should be elected 
chairmen of the various commissions. 

Unanimity: MoLororr—We cannot 
agree that eleven countries should im- 
pose their will on ten others . . . The duty 
of an international conference must be 
to establish unanimity between all the 
countries taking part . . . By insisting on 
a two-thirds majority . . . we want the 
manner of voting finally adopted to con- 
stitute an encouragement of all efforts to 
reach unanimity . . . All attempts to set 
a majority against a minority will lead 
to no good. 

ByrnEs—I believe in unity. I believe 
in general agreement . . . But I would be 
less than frank if I did not say that those 
who have insisted most loudly on una- 
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nimity here have not shown quite the 
same desire to achieve unanimity, We can 
never achieve unanimity . . . unless we 
show a respect for the opinions, the feel- 
ings, and the judgments of our allies . . . 
We have found time and again the rule 
of unanimity insisted upon not to secure 
unanimity . . . but to block action. Time 
and again we have found the rule of 
unanimity insisted upon to compel a ma- 
jority to yield to a minority. 


Significance 


The intensity ot the arguments quoted 


above underlined the importance of the 
question of voting. The Russians also re- 


fused t0 accept the first vote by which 


they were defeated and the whole proc- 
ess had to be endured again—with the 
same results. 





This Russian persistence probably 
stemmed from two main motives. First, 


not only was it important for Molotoff . 


to get his own way in dealing with the 
former Axis satellite powers by maneuv- 
ering votes, but far more important, the 


present procedures will have results later 


when the bigger question of Germany is 
tackled. Therefore Molotoff works not 
only for the present conference, but to set 
the pattern now for use later for the 
Reich. Second, impressed by press ac- 
counts in other countries, the Russians 
obviously regarded the vote against them 
on the procedure as a “defeat” and were 
therefore moved to make this second try, 
hoping France would swing to their side. 
There was also the factor that the Russians 
feared even the limited points of unanim- 
ity achieved at the previous Foreign 
Ministers Council will now be shaken by 
adverse votes of smaller nations. 


Breaking Into Pravda 


Secretary Byrnes looked hot and angry. 
Concluding his Aug. 6 speech on voting 
procedure, he said: “I am entirely willing 
to leave the record . . . to be judged by 
you [Molotoff] and by public opinion.” 





Associated Press Photos 
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Assuring Molotoff that his charges “im- 
pugning the motives of the United 
States” had received notice in the Ameri- 
can press, he challenged the Soviet rep- 
resentative “to secure or permit publica- 
tion in the Soviet Union of the statement 
I have now made.” 


Molotoff quickly took up the challenge. 
He agreed to see that the text of Byrnes’s 


speech was published. Then he launched 
into a denunciation of a monster identi- 
fied as the “press trusts.” On Aug. 8 
Byrnes's address duly appeared in both 


Pravda and Izvestia. For the first time, 
the Russians got a chance to look at the 
unaltered remarks of a strong critic, 


Significance-——— 


Some benefits may accrue from the 


Single printing of a Bynes text alonaside 
a Molotoff reply, but they will probably 
be few. Byrnes may have hoped to swav 
Soviet “public opinion” against its gov- 
ernment’s policy at the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. But there is very little original 
thinking in Soviet Russia, and even.less 


on foreign attains, Caretully coached by 


editorials, “opinion” swings into line and 
stays there. The party and government 
editorial writers may have trouble ex- 
plaining the sudden outburst of Byrnes 
(even President Roosevelt's speeches 
were carefully cut and censored), but 
they are old hands at twisting statements. 
Byrnes gave them ample food for attack 


and it is certain Molotoff will be avenged 
in words. 


Snow Red’s Five Dwarfs 


One day last week the Soviet Ambas- 
sador to France, A. E. Bogomoloft, stood 
at the delegates’ bar at Luxembourg Pal- 
ace talking with another Russian. A 
French Foreign Office official approached. 
Bogomoloff greeted him warmly, and 
presented his Russian compatriot as “My 
friend, the Foreign Minister of White 
Russia.” Drawing himself up to his full 
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These five men with varying degrees of eagerness nearly always support the Russians at the Paris conference 
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5 feet, the little man responded: “The 
Ukraine, if you please.” 

The story underlined the attitude of 
the Russians toward the five states (Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, White 
Russia, and the Ukraine) that compose a 
Slav bloc in support of Soviet policy. In 
voting sessions the five went down the 
line for Molotoff like five dwarfs march- 
ing off to work for Snow White. Their 
orchestrated handclapping in the rules 
committee provided visitors with their 
only entertainment. _ 

Occasionally, it is reported, both Mo- 
lotoff and Vyshinsky are rough and rude 
in giving orders to the five dwarfs. And 
sometimes one of them gets rattled, as on 
a crucial vote on amending the rules of 
procedure when the Yugoslav shouted 
“Yes!” and then in confusion had to ex- 
plain that he really meant “No.” 

But despite such rare digressions, the 
Slav block voted together on all except 
two of the first thirteen division votes in 
the rules committee and plenary session. 
White Russia and Czechoslovakia joined 
the losers on one ballot from which Rus- 
sia and the other three satellites ab- 
stained. And in the final vote on proce- 
dure, Poland and Czechoslovakia ab- 
stained while their fellows with Russia 
became a four-vote minority. 

Wincenty Rzymowski of Poland, K. V. 
Kisseleff of White Russia, and Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky of the Ukraine merely echo 
-Molotoff and vote Russian. But the chief 
Yugoslav delegate takes an active part in 


leading the squad. Edvard Kardelj, Yugo- 
slavia’s stocky Vice Premier who was 
Marshal Tito’s political organizer, initi- 
ates moves himself, such as a proposal to 
admit Albania ta the conference—which 


would have added a member to the team. 
And sometimes he backs up the bloc’s 
stand with implied threats to walk out. 

The most unhappy of Russia’s aides is 











Delegates loll and read papers during the endless translations at the Paris conference. One bored Briton, idly exploring 


his desk, found a half-decayed, half-dried fish in the drawer 


the big, amiable, Chicago-bred Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, Jan Masaryk. . 
Like his father, Thomas Masaryk, found- 
er of the Czechoslovak Republic after the 


last war, his personal orientation is west- 
ward. But now he votes Russian, too. 


Voice of the Vanquished 


A tall, slender Italian with thinning 
hair, spectacles, and a navy-blue suit 
walked slowly and sadly up the main aisle 
of the conference chamber in Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Premier Alcide De Gasperi 
had just delivered the most eloquent 
speech the conference had heard. But his 
sonorous Italian phrases dropped into a 
well of silence and now he walked quiet- 
ly back to rejoin his comrades of the 
Italian delegation. 

Suddenly Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes reached out from his seat as De 
Gasperi passed. He grasped the Italian’s 
hand and gave it a friendly little pat. 

That was the only visible reaction of 
the conference to the first plea by a de- 
feated enemy. By prearrangement, the 
delegates had sat hushed while for 35 
minutes De Gasperi’s precise voice and 
sparing but effective gestures drove home 
his protests against the treaty proposed 
by the Big Four: 

“This treaty is a hard treaty indeed . . . 
Not one article recalls Italy’s war effort 


as a co-belligerent.” 
“Never .. . have the doors of our home 
been so hopelessly thrown open” as by 


the loss of strategic boundaries. 


The Trieste settlement “maims our na- 
tional unity and bites into our very flesh 


...” Like the colonial question, this one 
should be deferred for a year: “It is never 


too late to make an irreparable blunder.” 
“Certain economic clauses are harsh 
beyond words.” 
“The entire Italian fleet . . . cannot to- 


day, for obvious moral and juridical rea- 
sons, be treated as war booty.” 

But De Gasperi knew how slight his 
chances—or those of any enemy state- 
really were. Little love and less trust is 
lost among Germany’s former satellites. 
The five enemy delegations in Paris 
(Italy’s is largest with 120 members, Fin- 
land’s smallest with only six) are content 
to forget their Axis partnership, and have 
held no consultations on their mutual fate. 

It Could Be Worse: In that state of 
mind, knowing that nothing they can pos- 
sibly say will worsen their prospects, 
other enemy spokesmen will, like De Gas- 
peri, boldly attack the treaty terms. They 
will ask for far more consideration than 
they expect to get, while privately taking 
a more realistic view of their prospects. 
This attitude was illustrated in an inter- 
view with former Italian Premier Ivanoe 
Bonomi by Loren Carroll, chief of NEws- 
WEEK’s Paris bureau. Carroll reported: 

“Bonomi saw little hope that facts or 
eloquence would alter the decision. Con- 
cerning America’s and Britain’s willing- 
ness to compromise with Russia, Bonomi 
said Italy’s mood was one of disillusion- 
ment rather than irritation. Facing the is- 
sue frankly, Bonomi made no claim that 
the loss of Trieste would be ruinous for 
Italy economically. ‘It’s main importance, 
he said, ‘is historical and psychological. 

“Bonomi insisted that Italy desired the 


friendliest ties with Yugoslavia, but said 
the loss of Trieste would leave an ‘open 


wound.’ Temperate even when discussing 
Italy’s disappointments, he declared Italy 
was willing to accept economic respon- 
sibility for damage inflicted on other 
countries by Italian arms, and likewise 
admitted that Maly was ‘historically tve- 
sponsible’ for the evolution of its govern- 
ment which led to war. But for him and 
all Italians the term ‘moral responsibil- 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The passions of war often cool as 
quickly as they flare up. Thus in the 
United States the bitterness toward Ger- 
many has subsided to a point where 
on Aug. 6 John Foster Dulles could tell 
an interdenominational conference in 
Cambridge, England, that the behavior 
of Allied troops in Germany and the 
continued use of German prisoners of 
war for “slave labor” had _ betrayed 
Anglo-American promises made to the 


Germans (see page 78). 
The shift of sentiment toward the 
Reich has, however, gone much farther 


in Britain than in the United States, 


British papers now run harrowing and 
sympathetic accounts of the plight of 
civilians in the British zone of occupa- 


tion. In the House of Commons and in 


the press Britons have inveighed against 
the continued detention and use of 
German prisoners in forced labor. Sir 


William Beveridge, the renowned and 
highly respected social thinker, declared 
on Aug. 4 that all except high Nazi 
criminals should be forgiven. On Aug. 8 
Geoffrey Druitt, chief chaplain of the 
British Army in Germany, charged that 
the Allied treatment of the Reich was 
creating a Frankenstein monster and 
assailed the “prostitution” of German 
women by Allied troops. 

The best-reasoned example of this 
significant trend in British thought ap- 
peared in the July 27 issue of the highly 
influential London economist. Excerpts: 

If there were any prospect at all, at 
Paris in the coming weeks, of conclud- 
ing a peace as good as Versailles, there 
would be excited enthusiasm through- 
out the world. The surface of the earth 
has, this week, given a minute heave, a 
little twitch. The scientists will ascribe 
it to the second atom bomb at Bikini. 
It has really been the world shrugging 
its shoulders. 

The Cynical Shamelessness: That 
this mood has settled on the world 
is, of course, far more disastrous than 
any specific thing that may be done, 
or left undone, at Paris. The cause 
of it is that any sense of principle ap- 
pears, at least for the time being, to 
have gone out of international affairs. 
But what is the cause of the cause? Why 
is it that a war begun with such des- 
perate resolve, and won with such de- 
votion, has had such squalid results? 


Some will blame the hatreds born of 
the horrors of the war itself. Others will 


blame the irruption, and the present 
commanding position, of a semi-Oriental 
power uncommitted to liberal Western 
ideas of justice and liberty. But either 


defense implies that there has been a 
surrender on the part of those whose 
duty it was to preserve their peoples’ 
principles. Why has the surrender been 
so quick and so easy? 

This is the question with which Mr. 


























Victor Gollancz concerns himself in his 
latest book, “Our Threatened Values...” 
Mr. Gollancz is concerned with what the 
Allies—and Britain in particular—have 
done with their victory . . . He finds 
in the cynical shamelessness which has 
accompanied certain inhumane actions 
something more alarmin.; than the ac- 
tions themselves, because it implies that 
public opinion no longer disapproves of 
such actions sufficiently for their per- 
petrators to feel the need of conceal- 
ment or pretense. Speaking of the Yalta 
and Potsdam decisions, Mr. Gollancz 


says that “hypocrisy would have been 


welcome, for it would have shown that 
a certain standard of decency was at 
least still recognized, if nevertheless dis- 


obeyed.” Repeatedly in his book he 
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“Do you know any foreign languages?” 
“No, why should 1? | already know what 
they want from me.” 











This cartoon, from a Berlin magazine, 
illustrates Germany’s moral decline 


quotes eminent British public men pref- 
acing a statement on the need for food 
-in Germany with an assurance that it is 
required, not on any principle of hu- 
manity,, but only to avert serious disor- 
der or to prevent epidemics which might 
endanger the occupation forces or to en- 
able miners to cut coal for repara- 
tions... 

It is not simply a question of failure 
to succor the victims of a catastrophe. 
For the famine scenes in Eastern Ger- 
many last year and the less catastrophic, 
but nevertheless destructive, hunger 
which now prevails in the urban areas 
of the British zone have not been merely 
Acts of God, but in large part the re- 
sult of deliberate acts of the Allied Gov- 
ernments ... 

The argument that the Nazis set the 


example in this kind of atrocity and 
that the Allies were entitled to do like- 
wise is not admissible as long as the 
Allies claim moral superiority over Hit- 
ler’s regime . . . 

There is also the question of good 
faith. The Atlantic Charter, which for- 
mulated the peace aims Brita and the 
United States had once ensued and was 
certainly based on “Western Values,” 


Forgive Our Enemies? What the British Now Think of Germany 


was by 1945 deemed to have been su- 
perseded by the formula of “Uncondi- 
tional Surrender.” But on January 18, 
1945, Mr. Churthill declared: “The 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and I, in your name (i.e., of the 
British and American peoples), have re- 
peatedly declared that the enforcement 
of unconditional surrender upon the 
enemy in no way relieves the victorious 
powers of their obligations to humanity, 


or of their duties as civilized and 
Christian nations . . .” ‘ 
Russia or the Charter: [The Char 


ter| was proclaimed when Russia was 
already in the war, but before Britain 
and America had realized how far they 
had to adjust their policies if they were 
to, reach agreement with Russia. Soon it 
became apparent that Russia pursued 
aims incompatible with the Atlantic 


Charter . . . The principles of the 
Charter were therefore discarded and 
the Unconditional Surrender formula 
was invented to conceal the fact that 
the Western Allies no longer had any 
consistent peace aims; as they did not 
know what they wanted to do, they now 
claimed an unlimited right to do any- 
thing they pleased . . . The Potsdam 
Conference represented the lowest point 
of a deep moral descent, and the turpi- 
tude of the Western Allies was not re- 
deemed by the fact that they failed 
even to make good bargains in their 
own narrowly national interests. The 
children of liberalism had not been able 
to transform themselves overnight into 
successful Medicis and Borgias; inevi- 
tably, lacking any principles on which 
to stand, they were outwitted at every 
turn by one who combined the utmost 
suppleness of tactics with the driving 
force of a dogmatic religion .. . 

The impact of Russia has been the 
main factor in deflecting Britain and 
America from the purposes they pro- 
claimed in 1941. But this does not mean 
that Russia can be blamed for what lies 
in our own sphere of responsibility and 
control. Talk of Western ,alues is today 
to a deplorable extent associated with 
the sentiments of an anti-Soviet crusade. 
But we have no right to denounce Com- 
munists for betrayal of values which 
have never been theirs. Their own 
values and their own aims the Com- 
munists do not betray. It is we who 
heve fallen away from the ideals which 
were the highest expression of our West- 


ern civilization and which we professed 


only five years ago. Realism warns us 
that we cannot in this age expect to 


remake the whole world in accordance 
with those ideals, but our own garden is 
\arge enough to absorb all our energies 
in its cultivation without excessive con- 
cern over the thistles in our neighbor’s 
ground. What to do with Western values 
is, first of all, to practice them. 
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ity’ is unjust and offensive. They say the 
Italians showed their real sentiments by 
their willingness to throw off Fascism 
and take part in the war against Germany 
—and this even before they were accepted 
as co-belligerents in October 1943. “And 
please mark this, that during one month 
alone, September 1943, the number of 
Italian soldiers killed totaled 50,000 in 
the war against Germany.’ 

“Concerning Italy’s future, Bonomi 
said: ‘Democracy will work in Italy. A re- 
public is a perfectly suitable form of gov- 
ernment for the country, and please ob- 
serve the transition of monarchy to re- 
public which achieved a minimum of dis- 
order. Fascism almost suffocated liberty 
but did not kill it. It is now reflowering’.” 


woo 


INDO-CHINA: Tides of Revolt 


A few miles outside the French Indo- 
China city of Hanoi on Aug. 4, Annamite 


nationalist forces ambushed a French 
convoy, In a nine-hour battle fought with 
Machine ons, grenades, ond wosavs, 


the Annamites killed twelve French: sol- 


diers, wounded 41, and captured a num- 


ber of trucks, including one with a $140,- 
000 payroll. Yet this bloody clash was 


little more than an incident in the virtual 


war that has raged since the French re- 
occupied Indo-China. From Saigon, Rob- 
ert Shaplen, chief of NEwsw®EeEx’s Shang- 
hai bureau, sends this background ac- 


count of the continuing Annamite revolt 
against French rule. 


In the soft tropic summer Saigon, with 
its blooming trees and doll-like jardins 
denfants (public gardens for children), 


lies in the center of civil strife, One year 


after the surrender of Japan the new Far 
Eastern tide of nationalism, represente 

here by the now antonomous Viet Nam 
Republic in the north, is daily meeting 


stiffening French opposition—both of a 
harsh military and a subtle political na- 


ture. 
Today’s tragedy lies in the ashes of 
peasant homes burnt to the ground as a 


result of terrorism and reprisal, in the 


accompanying murder and torture, and 


in the cold economic fact that the world 
starves while Indo-China can export this 
year only 100,000 tons of rice compared 
with its prewar 1,560,000 tons a year. 


There are at present 72,000 French 


troops in Indo-China and more are stil] 
arriving. Country roads bristle with pow- 
erfully armed reconnaissance cars, jeeps, 
and trucks, many of which, like the 


American planes in the skies, remain 
labeled “USA.” Strangest of all, the 


vital core of the French troops “keep- 
ing order” in Indo-China is a contingent 


of 6,000 German legionnaires conscripted 


‘ 
by the French after the occupation of 
the Rhineland. 
On the other hand, the French charge 
that the Japanese back the Vietminh (in- 
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dependence movement) guerrillas. They 
claim that about 6,000 former enemy 
soldiers are unaccounted for in Indo- 
China, although the British, in charge 
of Japanese repatriation here, set the 
figure at 600. It is true that on numer- 
ous occasions the bodies of Japanese of- 
ficers are found after Vietminh-French 
skirmishes, and it is fairly obvious that the 
guerrillas have benefitted militarily from 
Japanese tutelage. 


Bullets and Poison: The current 
struggle centers in Cochin China, a rich 


rice-producing state south of the Viet 
Nam border. By a March 6 agreement, the | 


Associated Press 
Ho of the Viet Nam Republic 


French recognized the independence of 
Viet Nam, and also promised to hold a 


referendum in Cochin China to deter- 
mine whether it would join the Republic 


of Viet Nam or remain a French colony. 
But on June 1 the French launched a sep- 
arate “Independent Republic of Cochin 


China.” Viet Nam charges it is no more 


than a puppet government, No referen 
dum has been held. 


While the wispy-bearded, 55-year-old 
Communist president of Viet Nam, Ho 
Chi Minh, is in Fontainebleau to confer 


with the French, incidents throughout 


Indo-China are increasing. French troops 
and civilians are continuously being por 
soned by the juice of the datura. The 
poisoners, however, are inexperien 








Borgias and almost invariably give to” 


little, which only creates a rundown con- 
dition in the victim for a month. Or if he 
is lucky he gets a bit too much and vomits 


the poison right up. But “tiger whiskers, 
tiny bristles put in food to cause stoma 


hemorrhages, are often fatal. Neither 
technique is calculated to make friends 


_nor bring the two antagonists together. 9 
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CHINA: All Hope Abandoned 

General of the Army Marshall, one of 
the most hopeful of men, finally ran out 
of hope last week. Despite the threat of 
an economic collapse in China and the 
weariness, on all sides, of civil war, the 
President’s special envoy concluded: “It 
appears impossible . . . to reach a settle- 
ment .. . for complete cessation of hos- 
tilities in all of China.” - 
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HUNGARY: Prop of Gold 


Adolf Hitler’s onetime private train 
rolled into Budapest on Aug. 6. Guarded 
by 33 heavily armed Americans and Rus- 
sians, three baggage cars carried $32,- 


000,000 in gold—2,669 bars and 49 sacks 
of coins. The entire captured reserve of 
the Hungarian National Bank had come 
home from the American occupation zone 
of Germany to bolster the economy of the 
world’s most inflation-ridden country. 
The shipment was also one answer to 


Russian charges that the United States 
was responsible for Hungary's phight, 


Ar dhe same time, Hungary began is- 
suing a new currency, the forint, pegged 


at 11.2 to the dollar, to replace the pengd, 
which had collapsed at the 1,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000-to-1 level. The govern- 
ment buttressed the forint against black 
marketing by prescribing death for illegal 
operators in foreign currency. It also in- 
stituted rationing of staple commodities, 
with bread at 11 cents a loaf and sugar 
at 35 cents a pound. Farmers, accepting 


currency again, poured foodstuffs into the 
markets. 
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SWEDEN: Fire in the Sky 
Ever since last May (as first revealed 


in Periscope June 17) Swedes have 
glimpsed hundreds of mysterious, square- 
looking missiles with flaming tails streak- 
ing across the skies. They appeared to 


come from the direction of Peenemiinde, 


the great Cerman rocket center, now oc- 


cupied by the Russians. Last week the 
Swedish General Staff officially announced 
that the strange missiles were almost cer- 


tainly rockets of some experimental na- 


ture, On the night of Aug, 11 “a swarm” 


of them passed over Stockholm. 
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PALESTINE: Walls to Zion 


The scrawny men and. the unkempt 
women gazed from dirty little ships upon 
the blue Mediterranean. At Constantsa on 
the Black Sea, at Bari on the Adriatic, 


at La Spezia on the Gulf of Genoa, at 


Seaports scattered all over Southern Eu- 
rope, other despairing human _ beings 
struggled to get aboard other dirty ships. 
Around campfires in the mountains and 


0 the dim byways that lead south from 


Central Europe, the members of a wasted 
race pressed on toward the sea. In the 
detention camps of Germany the restless 























HYVYATT... QUIET ! 


Not just a play on words but a rhythmic definition 


of machinery in motion as the RPM’s or the miles 


click off smoothly—dependably—quietly—on Hyatt 


Quiet Roller Bearings. 


Fifty-four years ago Hyatt made the first roller 


bearings and today, wherever wheels and shafts must 


turn friction-free and trouble-free, “Hyatt Equipped” 


is still your assurance that all is well. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey. 
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remnants strained behind barbed wire. 


From the Eastern Mediterranean to Mu- 
nich they were all bent on joining a last, 


pitiful crusade-the struggle of the Jews 
of Europe to reach Palestine. 

Among the pine-clad- Greek islands, 
swift British destroyers knifed through the 


calm Aegean. Above the long stretch of 
sea along the straight coastline of Pales- 
tine RAF bombers droned in all-day 


search. Into the harbor of Haifa steamed 


the cruiser Ajax, veteran of the sinking of 
the Graf Spee, while the ancient streets of 


the hot little seaport echoed to the hob- 


nailed tramp of British troops in battle 
gear. On a dusty plain in Cyprus more 


British troops raised 500 bell-top tents 


among twenty stone huts in an old deten- 
tion camp last used for White Russians. 
Now a new home was being prepared for 


the Jews. For the British had at last de- 


cided to use force to halt the flood of 
illegal refugees from Europe to Palestine. 


In an effort to dry this up at its 
source, the British appealed to Russia 


and Rumania to prevent ships destined 
for Palestine from leaving Rumanian 


ports, They asked France, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland to stop the Jewish 
“underground _ railway.” Requests im- 
pended to Latin American countries, no- 
tably Mexico, Panama, and Costa Rica, 
to cease issuing passports in blocks to 


persons who appeared Palestine-bound. 
Shipping firms furnishing vessels for the 


immigrants faced immediate legal action. 


Although censored from the Palestine 


press, news of Britain’s decision spread 
rapidly. Already inflamed by Britain’s 
failure to carry out the immediate immi- 
gration of 100,000 Jews, recommended 


more than three months ago by a joint 


Anglo-American committee, Jewish indig- 
nation mounted to the boiling point. The 
outlawed organization Irgun Zvai Leumi, 


perpetrator of the King David Hotel 


bombing, boasted over its illegal radio 
that “new and heavy blows” await “our 


British enemies.” The underground Ha- 


ganah’s Kol Israel (Voice of Israel) radio 
declared: “We will regard any attack 
made on the refugees as an attack on our- 


selves.” The British, for their part, stood 


ready for what might possibly be a civil 
war between themselves and the power- 


ful armed forces of the Jewish Agency. 
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IRAN: Hot Spot 


In all its far-flung length, the British 
Empire is probably most sensitive to 


Russian pressure in the steaming-hot bit 
of Iran at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


The great refineries of the Anglo-Iranian 


Oil Co, at Abadan pour out the fuel that 


in considerable measure sustains Britain’s 
position as a world power. Since the Azer- 
baijan crisis last spring, Russian agents 
have infiltrated into the Iranian Govern- 


ment. The British believe they are behind 
a series of labor disturbances which have 


crippled production at Abadan. 


Two weeks ago, the British announced 
through the Indian Government that an 


unspecified force of Indian troops was on 


its way to nearby British-controlled Iraq. 
From Iraq these troops could reach Aba- 


dan in a few hours, In London last week 


a Foreign Office spokesman warned that 
Britain would take “unilateral action,” 


without recourse to the United Nations, 


if British interests in Iran faced “violent 
or sudden” threat. 
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British troops may once again march to protect the Iran oil refineries 
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GERMANY: Russia’s No 


The British Foreign Office seldom 


bothers to ask rhetorical questions, None. 


theless, on July 29, it sent notes to Rus- 
sia, the United States, and France asking 


if they were ready “to set up immediate] 
the necessary machinery” to unify the 


Reich economically. The note was aimed 
at Moscow. The British were sure that the 


answer would be no, and the text was 


released last week to drive home the 
point that it was the Soviets who were 


obstructing German unity, 


Now, the Russians themselves have 
unexpectedly confirmed the fact that their 
answer would be no. In Berlin they out- 


lined to their astonished Cerman under- 


lings a plan for Sovietizing what 
amounted to the Russian zone’s entire 


capital and heavy-goods industry. Such 


plants as the huge I. G. Farben works in 


Saxony, including its Leuna Chemical 


Works, the Zeiss optical factories at 
Jena, the Krupp works at Magdeburg, the 


whole cement industry, all iron and steel 
plants, and all brown-coal mines would 


be incorporated into something called 


Sowietische Industrie, I. G. In all, some 
200 of the most vital of the zone’s 9,600 


plants were listed, Out of 1,300,000 in- 
dustrial workers in Eastern Germany, the 
200 plants accounted for 300,000. The 
Germans protested in vain that this would 
mean the complete undermining of the 
Soviet political position in Germany, and 
bankruptcy for the Russian-backed So- 
cialist Unity party. Furthermore, it would 


raise almost insuperable obstacles to 
merging the Soviet and Western zones, 


However, the Russians will now re. 
ceive the entire output of the Sovietized 
plants instead of the previous 70 to 90 


per cent. Allied observers interpreted the 


move as an indication of the extent to 
which the success of Russia’s lagging five- 
year plan is dependent upon reparations 


taken from current German production. 


Chaplin on the Rheinstrasse 


Toni. Howard ‘of Newsweex’s Berlin 
bureau sends the following account of a 


movie premiére Hollywood would never 


recognize. 


Signboards outside the Kronenflm 
Theater on the Rheinstrasse, the United 
States sector’s “Main Street,” last week an- 

tf ’ ‘ e 

nounced “Fraulein Kitty” (Kitty Foyle). 
But the picture on the screen inside was 
Charlie Chaplin’s pre-Munich satire, “The 
Creat Dictator.” Lured inside by the love 
story of Christopher Morley’s Philadel- 
phia fraulein, the unwary Berlin movie- 
goer was to be used as a guinea pig in 
the United States Military Governments 
newest experiment in propaganda. __ 

On Thursday night “The Great Dic- 
tator” was shown to a selected audience 
of German film producers, distributors, 
and actors. Friday night’s showing, how- 
ever, was for the man on the street, to 
test his reactions to satire of his former 


Fiihrer, AMG Information Control Divi- 
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sion experts were posted throughout the 
house to note every ripple of applause 


and laughter, and hundreds of question- 
naires were distributed asking: “How did 
you like the picture? Do you think it 


should be shown to the German public?” 
Both German audiences applauded the 


railroad-station meeting of Hitler and 


Mussolini (“because the parts were so 


well cast; Oakie looks so much like Mus- 
solini,” explained an ICD _film-control 
official). They listened to Chaplin’s elo- 


quent anti-militarist speech at the film’s 


end, but made no expression either of 
approval or disapproval (“most of them 


don’t know English well enough to under- 
stand such a long speech,” the same of- 
ficial said). Six walked out in the middle. 
Ranting Hitlerite speeches, which Chap- 


lin does in guttural German doubletalk, 
drew only desultory laughter. Only one 
sequence got anything approaching a 


belly laugh, That was the barbershop 


scene where Chaplin shaves a customer 
to quickening rhythms of Brahms’s Fifth 
Hungarian Dance. 


Coming out of the theater two Jewish 
women discussed the picture. “I never 
saw a ghetto like that,” said one. “I never 


saw a Jewess that looked like that either 
(Paulette Goddard) ,” said the other. 
Perhaps the best expression of the 


Corman reaction was that of Friedrich 
Luft, theater critic for the United States- 
licensed newspaper Der Tagesspiegel: 


“At the Hitler parody laughing abates. 


-The origin is still too real to us . . . the 
consequences will poison our lives for 


decades, It is a story of a burnt child 

and this is playing with fire. We 
had to pay too much for the original joke 
to be able to laugh now.” 


Utopian Captivity 
German prisoners of war from Russia 


have been arriving in Berlin in increasing 
numbers. Every evening the Soviet-con- 


trolled Berlin radio station has a chatty 
“Welcome home, and how are things in 


Russia” broadcast. The official Red Army 
pever in Berlin, the Tagliche Rundschau, 


prblishes lists of the returnees and ac- 
cunts of their reactions. Here is a 
tvyical example; 


““How are things in the Soviet Union” 
asked a former combat soldier. The re- 
Tuning infantryman gazed at the crowd, 
their faces tense with expectancy. ‘In 
Russia peace and order reign, and every- 
where one observes the will to peaceful 
reconstruction.” A soft and mellow laugh 
p\ved over his hardened, tawny face, 
and he gazed gently upon a young wom- 
an vhose eyes beseeched him to proceed 


further. ‘The Russians won't eat you. We - 


couldn’t detect an ounce of feeling against 
us as Germans. On the contrary. On our 
trip through the Soviet Union we were 
met always with warm sympathy and 
even hearty welcome. Many a chunk of 
bread and many a slice of bacon were 
tossed into our wagons by women we 
passed en route’.” 
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The Significance of Being Two-Thirds Earnest 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Panis—On the afternoon of the 


next to last Sunday in August 1939, a 
group of us were strolling on the Left 


Bank of the Seine. As we came to the 


entrance of the Luxembourg Gardens 
‘ the fingers of the setting sun were 


touching the under side of leaves on 
the trees, a fat elderly couple sat im- 


passively on the nearest 


sians want them. It’s natural from their 
point of view that they should prefer 


not to consider any change unless it 


has the weight of a two-thirds vote. 


In one of his speeches last week, 
Byrnes cited six instances whgre he 


had told Molotoff that he reserved the 
right to change his support of the two- 





bench, two little soldiers 


in sky-blue uniforms had 


stopped ahead of us to light 
a cigarette, and some chil- 


dren far down the path 


made splashes of color 
against the gray facade of 
the Luxembourg Palace. 


Perhaps the peculiar slant 


of the sun’s rays threw a veil 
of suspended life over the 


scene, Or more likely, our 


senses were on edge because we were 
in touch with the news and aware of 


the prospects, Anyway, the effect was 


of an unexpectedly dramatic little mo- 
ment pinpointed in space and time, 


and one of the party said: “Take a 
good look. You'll never see this again.” 


Superficially no prophecy could 


have been further off the beam. Not 


only is everything still here, including 
the false light of the August sunsets, 


but the old palace at the end of the 


path is the home of the peace con- 
ference. The clocks, however, never 
really turn back. Although the setting 


is familiar, the scenario and the charac- 
ters who are playing it out are the cre- 
ations of the intervening seven years. 


It might seem normal that in history 


books the accomplishments of the con- 
ference between its opening on July 29 
and its last working day of last week 


would not merit more than a perfune- 
tory half-sentence: “After deciding on 
rules of procedure, the conference be- 


gan an examination of draft treaties,” 
etc. In this case, though, the struggle 
over procedures has been so intense 


that it becomes a separate and sig- 
nificant episode. If anything could 


breathe animation into the dry ques- — 


tion of parliamentary procedure, the 
stubbornness of Mr. Molotoff on one 
side and Mr. Byrnes on the other 
have done so. 

It was not any surprise when Molo- 
toff insisted originally that the confer- 
ence could not recommend to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers any 
change in treaties unless agreed upon 
by a two-thirds majority. The treaties 
drafted by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers are pretty much as the Rus- 





thirds rule, as suggested by 
the council, if a better idea 


were put forth at the .con- 


ference. His aides made 
careful notes of these con- 


versations, and yet even so, 


all the American delegation 
knew there would be trouble 
on this point. What did 


cause surprise was the te- 
nacity with which Molotoff 
stuck to the two-thirds rule, 
even after the rules commit 
tee had voted against him 15 to 6, 
which was more than two-thirds. In 
fact, after this vote the secondary Rus- 
sian representatives hinted to other 
delegates that they were ready to drop 
the issue, The theory in Paris is that 


the delegation got orders from the 
Kremlin not to give in. 


This is‘a hardworked theory these 
days. The Russians have been so ada- 


mant at international conferences that 
there is a tendency every time the 


Soviet delegate takes a drink of water 


to assume the Politburo told him he 
was thirsty. It doésn’t really seem to 
make much difference whether the 


Kremlin gave the order last June or last 
Wednesday, nor is the most pertinent 
point whether the Russians’ were 


wholly or only fractionally in earnest 


on the specific question of the two- 
thirds vote. 





What is fundamental is that the 


pursuit of these unyielding tactics on a 
point of procedure has shown the con- 
ference from the outset that Soviet 
policy is dead set against giving the 
small powers any but a minimum 
chance to change the draft treaties— 
unless they are the small powers who 
act as Russian spokesmen. Another 
way of saying the same thing is that it 
is now Clear that they want to keep this 


conference as unimportant and as 
much of a rubber stamp as possible. 


If the Conference of Paris were a { 


chessboard, Russian moves would*de- 
serve praise. But the result has been to 


hamper good will, to foster suspicion, } 


and to create new arguments for those 
who believe that these sham battles 
do truly represent..a headlong conflict 
between two systems. 
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TOBACCO: The Rains Came 


American tourists crossing Southwest 
Ontario between Windsor and Hamilton 
usually are surprised to find tobacco 
growing there. Canada’s booming indus- 
try in the soothing weed is largely a 
phenomenon of the past twenty years. 

But growing tobacco in Southern On- 
tario is a chancier business than in the 
American South. Everything depends on 
the weather, and the weather of the Ca- 
nadian region just isn’t so reliable as 
Virginia’s or the Carolinas’. By midsum- 
mer tobacco farmers in some sections 
were wagging their heads sadly over 
prospects for the rapidly maturing crop. 

First, a woefully wet June cost burley 
growers in Essex and Kent Counties an 
estimated 20 per cent dead loss. Then, 
after a good rain on June 20, the weath- 
er stayed disastrously dry for some 45 
days. Finally, some farmers, praying hard 
for rain, last week got more than they 
bargained for. Three cloudbursts in the 
Sarnia-London area, one accompanied by 
hail, drowned and beat down the plants. 
Damage in some areas was 100 per cent. 
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MONTREAL: Press Goat 


The shats that killed gambling czar 
Harry Davis (Newsweek, Aug. 5) still 
echoed in Montreal’s city government last 
week. Nudged by newspapers into a hud- 
dle, the six-man executive committee 
came out with a new play—a petition to 
the provincial authorjties for 2 Royal 
Judicial Commission to inquire into the 
last decade of Montreal police-depart- 
ment machinations. 

In their unanimous approval of the 


committee move, the 99 city council 
members cheered and banged desks. 
Faced with a vice scandal of major pro- 
portions and the under-fire resignation of 
the morality squad chief, they, too, had 
been uneasy targets of the press. 

One councilor, Frank Hanley, devel- 
oped a full-blown case of newspaperitis 
from scrutinizing a sarcastic cartoon in 
The Montreal Gazette. Boiling over, Han- 
ley teed off on.newspapermen in general 
as “cheap.” They sat around taverns guz- 
zling beer until an hour before press time, 
roared the irate councilor, then rushed 
back to their offices and attacked some- 
one in print. 
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WINNIPEG: Be It Ever So Icy 
Although she had faith that white 


doctors could cure her 8-month-old son’s 
club feet, little Nannuk didn’t like Winni- 
peg. Civilization baffled and terrified the 
shy 20-year-old Eskimo mother from the 
moment she and her baby, Kooyak, were 
flown out of the Arctic wastes last March. 

A typical Eskimo respiratory infection, 
worsening in far-south Winnipeg, laid 
Nannuk low and prevented her from 
breast-feeding her baby. At Children’s 
Hospital, the white men’s strange inge- 
nuity pulled her through. Even more in- 
geniously, white men concocted a bottle 
formula which agreed with Kooyak. They 
splinted her baby’s deformed feet and 
predicted a complete cure. But they 
couldn’t cure Nannuk’s listlessness and 
her longing for the snows. 

Finally, in desperation last week they 
sent Nannuk to “White Safari,” the pic- 
torial record, of Exercise Musk-Ox, Can- 
ada’s Arctic defense expedition into the 


Sennen 
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Eskimo country last winter and spring, | 


Along with Nannuk went two Hudson's 
Bay Co. interpreters to tell her in Eskimo 
what the white men said in the film. She 
loved the show, reveled in_ blizzard 
scenes, and laughed at sequences of 
Eskimo children at play. 

But the movie therapy didn’t work 
well. After it was all over, Nannuk was 
more homesick than ever. What really 
brightened her was news that later this 
month she and Kooyak will be flown back 
to the land where a body can keep cool 
without trying. 
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BUREAUS: Stamp Acts 


Parliament last week gave some new 
stamps a licking and registered with 
Postmaster Ernest Bertrand several spe- 
cial-delivery sarcasms. 

Three out of fourteen stamps in Can. 
ada’s new reconversion issue went un- 
der the microscope in committee. One 
depicting two lumberjacks with their 
backs to a falling tree (a practice con- 


sidered unhealthy in the north woods) 
came under criticism from former op- 


position House leader Gordon Graydon. ' 


Bertrand passed this off by saying the 
stamp looked as though neither man was 
in danger. 

Relentlessly, Graydon brought up an- 
other one—a plowing scene with the fur- 
row coming up from the plow’s left side 
instead of its right. Bertrand answered 
that he’d been told there was such a 
thing as a reversible plow. Then A. J. 
Brooks brought up the embarrassing mat- 
ter of a nonexistent ferryboat shown run- 
ning between New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island on the $1 purple. 

“I never suspected there were so many 
philatelists in the world,” sighed the 
stamped-on postmaster: after his Parlia- 

nentary sorting-out. 
















































































Cartoons by Moore—Montreal Gazette 


Controversial cartoons: Did beer-guzzling or a vice scandal inspire press attacks on Montreal administrators? 
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Smooth and delicious! This rum, Senor, 
is a harmony of taste, blending zestfully 
into so many delectable drinks. You'll 
find Ron Merito distinctive, because it is 
mountain-bred and born in sunny Puerto 


Rico. There soil, water and tropic air 





© 1946,N.D.P.C. 


unite with patient human skill to give 
you rum with a matchless “mountain 
flavor.” Remember — the better the rum, 
the better the drink. Make your cuba libre, 
collins, daiquiri with “mountain dis- 


tilled” Ron Merito—and make it delicioso! 
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The rubber “glove" 
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NE of the most unusual problems ever 
O presented to the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — was the case of the giant 
coal loader pictured here. It was designed 
to pick up a 100-ton car of coal and pour 
it into a collier within 60 seconds, but as 
loadings peaked up to six million tons 
and more per season, an unforeseen com- 
plication developed. 


You see, at this speed of operation the 
100-ton loads cascaded down the loading 
chute into the hold of the ships with ava- 
lanche momentum. To protect both the 
coal and the ships from these smashing 
impacts, a retarder or swinging gate of 
heavy steel was installed in the chute, to 
check the rush of coal and control its flow. 
It worked — except the continuous impact 
and abrasion quickly wore out the heavi- 
est steel! 


Other methods of protecting the retarder 
were tried, but none lasted more than 
three months. Then the operators, the 
Lower Lake Dock Company of Sandusky, 
Ohio, sent for the G.T.M. After careful 
study of the forces involved, he recom- 
mended fitting the retarder with a heavy 
“olove” of Armadillo Chute Lining — 





made from a super-tough rubber com- 
pounded by Goodyear for handling 
the most abrasive ores met in mining 
operations. 


Lasts 34 times longer! 


That was back in 1939. One year went 
by, then two, before a single section, at 
the point of greatest impact, required re- 
placement — after “catching” more than 
12 million tons of coal, after giving 34 
times longer service than any other form 
of protection. And some of the original 
installation is still in service today! Not 
only has Armadillo Lining saved the re- 
tarder from destructive wear, but the 
operators report it has aided materially 
in protecting coal from breakage. 


Armadillo Chute Lining is just one of 
many special-purpose rubbers developed 
by Goodyear for meeting extraordinary 
problems in abrasion and corrosion. It is 
as outstanding in these uses as you have 
found all Goodyear belts, hose, molded 
goods and packing. To consult the G.T.M. 
on your special-materials’ handling prob- 
lem, write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Armadillo—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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eee The KAISER SPECIAL and the FRAZER 


Here are two new 1947 cars you’ll want to know 
all about before you buy any automobile. You 
will find the KAISER SPECIAL and the FRAZER 
as exciting in performance as they are in beauty. 
Their design was unhampered by any pre-war 
tools or dies. They were engineered against a 
broad background of wartime experience. The 
result is refreshingly different—really modern 
transportation. 


Both of these new 1947 automobiles are 
now being shown in many large cities, and are 
rapidly being supplied to our more than 4,000 
dealers from coast to coast. 


AHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 
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MEXICO: Tangled Plot 


Mexico was excited last week by re- 
ports of a plot to assassinate President- 
Elect Miguel Aleman. As told by differ- 
ent factions the story combined intrigue, 
torture, and political vengeance. This is 
what the country heard: 

@ From a Mexican Army captain—That 
while on duty at the National Palace the 
captain was approached by conspirators 
who asked if he could get hold of two 
hand grenades. He persuaded the con- 
spirators to disclose that they were fol- 
lowers of the defeated Presidential can- 
didate, Ezequiel Padilla, and wanted the 
grenades to kill Aleman and Carlos Ser- 
rano, an Aleman-sponsored senatorial 
candidate. He reported the incident to 
his superiors, who told him to pretend to 
fall in with the plan. Police arrested the 
plotters just as he was selling them the 
grenades for 450 peses ($90 U.S.). Also 
arrested was Mario Lasso, former Mexi- 
can consul in Chicago and a relative of 
Padilla, alleged to have supplied the 
money. 

€ From Senora Lasso (an American)— 
That after the July 7 election six strange 
men had been stationed outside the 
Lasso home in Mexico City, and she had 
lived in fear since. At 5 p.m. on Aug. 3 
ten policemen: came to the house and 
took away her husband. “I'll be right 
back,” he told her.: That was the last she 
heard of him until Aug. 6, when his ar- 
rest was announced. 

€ From Ezequiel Padilla—That Lasso 
smuggled from his cell to Padilla a note 
which read: “I expect at any moment to 
be murdered . . . I was beaten up as in 
the time of the Inquisition . . . I was un- 
dressed, and they punched me in the 
stomach, trying to make me declare you 
[Padilla] responsible for the attempt to 
kill Aleman and Serrano.” 

€ From the police—That the letter was 
nothing but lies and that three of the 
seven men arrested with Lasso were re- 
leased on Aug. 8. 
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ARGENTINA: La Presidenta 


Sefiora Eva Duarte de Perén’s first 
two months in the Argentine Presidential 
palace had given her by last week the 
reputation for holding more power than 
any of her predecessors. 

Sefiora Eva worked as hard for the 
Presidency as Peron himself did. And she 
hasn’t stopped. She went on the air for 
his recent “Battle of 60 Days” against in- 
lation, to announce ceiling prices for 
clothing, and to give housewives tips on 
economy. When the Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce introduced her, he point- 
ed out the suitability of the speaker to 


the subject and compared her indirectly 
to Eleanor Roosevelt. 








European 
Senora Eva: The power of a woman 


By tradition the Argentine President is 
expected to act as godfather for all sev- 
enth sons, in recognition of the family’s 
contribution to the greatness of La Patria. 
Sefiora Eva took over that Presidential 
prerogative last month. Before the bap- 
tismal ceremony of a seventh son in the 
suburb of Avellaneda, trucks equipped 
with loudspeakers announced her pres- 
ence and urged large attendance. Thou- 
sands of pamphlets highlighted the good 
fortune of the family. 

La Presidenta’s political activity is not 
limited to kissing babies. She has her own 
sumptuously furnished and well-guarded 
suite of offices on the fourth floor of the 
Central Post Office. There she is assisted 
by a staff including technical experts and 
a “union” secretary of German descent, 
Isabel Ernest. Sefiora Eva concerns herself 
especially with woman suffrage, an im- 
portant plank in each. candidate’s plat- 
form in the February Presidential elec- 
tion. She is trying to organize female 
labor unions. 


She grants “audiences” on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Among those 
who wish to see her are the high govern- 
ment officials who know which sources 
are the most fruitful. She is frequently so 
busy that even Cabinet ministers have to 
wait for an interview. And the. Argentine 
press follows her every move. 

When Peronista politicians came to the 








capital from Mendoza Province in July 
to consult with Perén on establishing the 
“single party of the national revolution,” 
his wife appeared at the first interview 
with him. The following day she too gave 
them an audience. The Mendoza press 
reported her as offering “her full support 
to the middle and working classes which 
spearheaded the Revolution. As a sign of 
admiration for the worthy companion of 
our chief, the delegation presented her 
with a bouquet of flowers.” 
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QUAKE: ‘Thanks, Senor Truman’ 


Earthquake and tidal-wave damage in 
the Dominican Republic was totaled up 
last week. At least 73 persons had died, 
131 were injured, and 20,000 lost their 
homes. Along the Caribbean _island’s 
northern coast, which was hardest hit, 
rescuers found at least five “ghost towns,” 
whose inhabitants had fled for safety to 
inland hills and forests. 

And the first earthquake, on Aug. 4, 
was not the end. Another heavy tremor 
followed two days later, and slight move- 
ments of the earth continued through the 
week, at the island’s Haitian end and in 
neighboring Puerto Rico as well as in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Inhabitants of the north-coast Domini- 
can town of Matanzas, who had returned 
from the forest to find 424 houses in 
ruins, were driven from the wreckage by 
a second tidal wave. Cheering townspeo- 
ple waded into the surf to greet a United 
States Navy relief party which arrived in 
two patrol bombers. Children held out 
coconuts—the village diet for three days 
—to their rescuers. An old man expressed 
the gratitude of the town when he shout- 
ed: “Thanks, Sefor Truman!” 














International Radiophoto 
Is It Proper? Brazil’s Constituent As- 
sembly was thrown into an uproar when 
a member criticized Dr. Octavio Man- 
gabeira for impulsively kissing the hand 
of General Eisenhower. Nevertheless 
the Assembly resolved that Dr. Manga- 
beira had “interpreted the Brazilian sen- 
timents” with “exceptional eloquence.” 
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Acme 
Jinx McCrary introduces Patrick 


New Role: Between radio broadcasts 
from her hospital room, Jinx FALKEN- 
BURG, former cover girl and wife of Tex 
McCrary, took time out to pose for pic- 
tures with her week-old baby, Patrick. 
The McCrarys do a husband-and-wife 
radio show called Hi Jinx. 


Born: :A girl, Erika, to WALTER SLEZAK, 
movie actor, and JOHANNA VAN RuHyN, 
former opera singer; in Hollywood, Aug. 
6. Married in October 1943, the Slezaks 
have another daughter, Ingrid. 


Reprieve: Joun F. Noxon Jr., wealthy 
Pittsfield, Mass., lawyer sentenced to 
death for the murder of his imbecile son 
(NEwsweEEK, July 17, 1944) had his sen- 
tence commuted to life imprisonment 
because of “extenuating circumstances.” 
The reprieve came on Aug. 7, within two 
weeks of the date set for execution. 


Will: The late GertrUDE STEIN, expatri- 
ate American writer, left her estate to her 
lifetime companion, Alice B. Toklas. She 
directed that her portrait by Picasso go 

- to the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
her manuscripts and _ correspondence 
“which may have artistic or literary val- 
ue” to the Yale University Library. 


Gift: Mrs. Wooprow WI:son gave the 
late President’s lifetime collection of 
9,000 books to the Library of Congress. 
Some of the books have Wilson’s mar- 
ginal scribblings both in shorthand and 
in longhand, while early copies bear the 
signature “Thomas W. Wilson,” written 
before he dropped his first name. 


Going Up: CuristorHER SmitH REy- 
Notps, 13, son of the torch singer, Libby 
Holman, and the late Smith Reynolds, 
tobacco heir, is $694,904 richer than last 
year. A Baltimore bank reported that his 





trust fund now totals $6,502,099. Miss 
Holman received $83,333 fo. “the sup- 
port, education, and recreation” of the 
child for the year. Smith Reynolds was 
mysteriously shot in 1932. 


Married: Moss Hart, playwright, and 
Kitty CARLISLE, singer; in New Hope, 
Pa., Aug. 10. Before the ceremony,, Hart 
cut himself shaving and remarked: “At 
41 and getting married, you should be 
nervous.” Miss Carlisle, who is 30, said 
she got “the best catch on Broadway.” It 
was the first marriage for both. 

Fatuer Divine, 71, Negro evangelist 
and self-styled “God,” and Epna RosE 





Associated Press 
Father Divine and his towering bride 


Ritrcuincs, 21, blond Montreal stenogra- 
pher; in Washington, April 29. Father 
Divine, who discourages friendship be- 
tween the sexes, emphasized that the 
marriage was “in name only,” like his 
first, to the late “Mother Divine.” The 
bride, known as “Miss Sweet Angel” 
among the faithful, joined the Vancouver, 
B. C., “Heaven” last year. 


Divorced: Ciame TREVOR, movie ac- 
tress, and CyLos Dunsmoor, former Navy 
fighter pilot; after three years, in Los 
Angeles, Aug. 8. She said Dunsmoor had 
made no effort to find a job since his dis- 
charge from the Navy last fall. 

Oscar Homo ka, Viennese movie ac- 
tor, and FLorENcE MEYER, daughter of 
Eugene Meyer, president of the Inter- 
national Bank; after seven years, in Holly- 
wood, Aug. 9. Mrs. Homolka quoted her 
husband as saying he couldn’t “work with 
a wife and child around.” 








International 


Miss Molotoff and Mme. Bidault relax 


Music Lovers: SVETLANA MOLoToFFr, 
16-year-old daughter of the Russian For- 
eign Minister, and Mme. Greorces Bmv- 
AULT, wife of the French President, were 
caught by a photographer at the Paris 
opera. Miss Molotoff accompanied her 
father to Paris for the peace conference. 


Died: Tony Lazzeri, 42, former New 
York Yankee second baseman; in Mill- 
brae, Calif., Aug. 5. Lazzeri, who had 
fallen downstairs, was found dead by his 
wife when she returned from a vacation 
trip. A sensational hitter and one of base- 
ball’s greats, Lazzeri starred with the 
Yankees from 1926 to 1937. 

Lron Gaumont, 82, French film pi- 
oneer, at Sainte Maxime-sur-Mer, France, 
Aug. 11. He founded Gaumont Company, 
Ltd., in London, which later became 
Gaumont-British. He started making 
talkies in 1903 by using a phonograph, 
and in 1910 presented the first synchro- 
nized talking film before the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris. He was also credited 
with introducing color motion pictures 
made by the trichrome method. 

BERTHA FRESHMAN Topp, 39, estranged 
wife of Broadway producer Michael 
Todd; in Santa Monica, Cal., Aug. 12. 
Only five days earlier, Todd had filed 
suit for divorce in which he charged 
cruelty and asked to continue joint cus- 
tody of his son, Michael Jr., 16. The 
Todds were married in 1926. 

METROPOLITAN Evutocius, 78, Arch- 
bishop of the Patriarchal Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Western Europe; in Paris, 
Aug. 8. Last year, Metropolitan Eulogius 
recognized the Moscow Patriarch, Alexei, 
after fifteen years of severed relations 
with Moscow. During that period he con- 
sidered himself as being under the Con- 
stantinople Patriarch, and was appointed 
his exarch in Europe. 

















Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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nice research plays 
£4 a vital part in the making of 
Oxford’s many different kinds of 
quality printing papers. This 
research, along with product 
testing, covers every phase of 
Oxford papermaking from wood 
to finished paper. 


Oxford laboratories are constantly 
engaged in anticipating paper 
problems, in creating new applica- 
tions for paper, in tackling cur- 
rent paper problems and standing 
guard over quality standards. 


In fact, over 5,000 laboratory 
and control tests are made during 
each day’s production. 








GREAT CONSTERNATION ! OXFORD 
LABORATORIES UNCOVER A POUND OF PULP 

WITH ONLY 1,499,999,998 FIBRES, 
INSTEAD OF THE USUAL 1,500,000000 FIBRES. 














This testing serves as a guide 
to and supplements the “know- 
how”? of Oxford craftsmen — 
many of them, by the way, 
third-generation papermakers at 


Oxford. 


Behind all this stands the 


company’s long experience and 





specialization in quality papers— 
experience sharpened by making 
over 1,000 miles of quality paper 
a day for many years. 


When you are in need of quality 
printing paper why not ask your 
paper merchant for Oxford quality 


paper? 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho CIS; 


SN GD Le UncoaTED — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
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Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Til. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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LATEST INNOVATION to speed up food production is hydraulic power, generated by a pressure loaded 
pump. (Shown in circle above.) Operating off the tractor engine, it is capable of exerting a force of 1200 
pounds pressure for the operation of tractor mounted implements. This pressure will, at a touch or pull 
of a lever, lower or raise plows, harrows, cultivators or other implements mounted on a tractor. It also 
permits implements to be notch-set at predetermined soil depths for all field operations. 
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Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG- WARNER 














BORG-WARNER’S famous "Pesco” hydraulic units 

which serve aboard the newest super~-sky giants now 

promise to speed up, make easier, every field opera- 
tion on American farms! 


Today Borg-Warner’s “Pesco” has har- sion has been the leading producer of tillage 
nessed the amazing power and utility of steels and a wide variety of products rang- 
hydraulics to speed the work of America’s | ing from coulter discs to tractor seats. 
food growers! It is the same power that Other B-W divisions are supplying the 
activates landing gears and performs other farmer with steel fence posts, power take- 
vital functions in the air. And now it is offs, timing chains, carburetors, radiators 
giving a new conception of control and ease and many other products. 
of operation to mechanized farming. And just as 19 out of the 20 makes of 
Timed just when world interest is focused automobiles contain essential operating 
on food production, B-W’s “Pesco” de- parts made by B-W .. . 9 out of 10 farms 
velops tested-in-the-air hydraulic controls use B-W equipment. The hydraulic farm 
for powered farm implements. These hy- “muscle” further demonstrates the aim 
draulic farm “muscles” are now being made “Design it better—make it better” by 
available to implement manufacturers. which Borg-Warner has contributed to the 
Contributions like this are not new automotive, aviation, marine, home appli- 
to B-W. For years its Ingersoll Steel divi- ance and farm equipment fields. 





Seek 





— naga 3 — TOUCH OPERATION—Illust ra- ES ead 
THIS TRACTOR is equipped with B-W’s “Pesco” tion shows ease of farm im- CLIMBING OVER EQUIPMENT to make adjust- 
hydraulic pump . . . power which at a touch of plement operation when the ments is out! It is no longer necessary to get off 
a control is applied to the attached implement tractor is equipped with the tractor to set the controls, or to lean back 
—lifting or lowering it as desired. It also pro- _ B-W’s “Pesco” farm “mus- ' and pull the levers. This eliminates lost time 
vides a self-leveling feature that maintains con- _ cle.” Only a light touch or and manual effort required in hand lever con- 
stant cutting depth. Illustration shows imple- pull on the lever is necessary trolled farm implements. Illustration shows 
ment which has been raised by. hydraulic power. to raise or lower tractor at- 


_ implement lowered into operating position. 
tea. 





coe 4 4 tached implements. 
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Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home 
appliances ... these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL 
¢ LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
* MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
; ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO.,LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 
































































































International 
For Little Hearts: Most children afflicted with rheumatic fever are products of 
poor living conditions. But in the cheerful and healthy St. Francis Sanatorium in 
Roslyn, L. I., youngsters receive the best possible care to avert fresh attacks of their 
often fatal heart disease. Severe cases get oxygen therapy in special oxygen rooms. 


MEDICINE: Hay Fever Blues 


Every year on Aug. 15, a concerted 
sneeze from four and a half million 
Americans ushers in the ragweed hay- 
fever season, which lasts until frost. This 
year, as before, allergists remind them 
that no cure has been found for their 
discomfort, although some progress has 
been made toward temporary relief of 
symptoms. 

Immunization is still the nearest thing 
to a hay-fever cure. Injections of the of- 
fending pollen must be taken once a week 
throughout the year. After a year or two 
of treatment, most patients no longer 
respond to the pollen. Desensitization, a 
similar treatment, affords only temporary 
relief through pre-seasonal inoculation 
with specific pollens. 

For relief of hay-fever symptoms, three 
recently developed drugs—Benadryl, 
Pyribenzamine, and Anthallan—have been 
found helpful. Each of them is taken in 
pill form and by doctor’s prescription 
only. Some patients experience uncom- 
fortable toxic reactions, such as drowsi- 
ness, dry mouth, or nausea, to Benadryl 
and Anthallan particularly. 

Sneezers who are discouraged by the 
lengthy immunization process and un- 
able to get relief from drugs are advised 
to get away from ragweed, which is not 
easy. New York City has launched an in- 
tensive battle against the prolific weed 
with 2,4-D, an inexpensive and highly ef- 
fective new weed killer. The drive started 
too late in the season to have any marked 
effect this year, since ragweed is already 
pollinating, but the city’s Department of 
Health plans to continue its efforts for 
at least three years. Dr. Israel Weinstein, 
New York City Health Commissioner, is 
also striving to interest cities and counties 
within a 50-mile radius of New York in 
local drives against ragweed. 

Even if it were possible to kill every 
ragweed plant in the New York area, hay- 
fever sufferers could not count on a 
sneezeless fall. Pollen has been known to 
travel more than 100 miles on dry windy 
days. Some well-known hay-fever _re- 
sorts, like those in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire, are virtually free 
from ragweed. But they are not immune 
to wind-borne pollens, as many a hopeful 
refugee from ragweed has found to his 
sorrow. 


First Breath of Life 


How old and how big is the human 
fetus when it starts to breathe and swal- 
low? Two Chicago doctors conducted ex- 
tensive experiments with dye and X-rays 
and obtained answers to these questions. 

M. Edward Davis and Edith L. Potter 
of the University of Chicago School of 
Medicine found the functions of breath- 
ing and swallowing in a fetus only twelve 
weeks old and weighing only 1% ounces. 

Reporting on their experiments in The 




















ust to go off someplace — away from the office, the telephone, the dishes in 
& P Yy P 


the sink — and catch up on your loafing. To come back refreshed, with a glad 
new store of energy. . . 


Yes—it sounds wonderful—but where to do all this? 


HOLIDAY will tell you. HOLIDAY —a gay and helpful new magazine (with 


' each issue growing bigger and better) —has the answers for you ... for everyone 


with a deep-down urge to get away from the deadening routine, the humdrum. 


You'll find answers in the beautiful color photographs—in the articles and 
feature departments—in the idea-stirring advertisements. _ 


There’s top-notch reading entertainment for you in HOLIDAY, and so much 
more... a world of practical suggestions on places to go, things to do and 
see, whether you're taking an afternoon drive or a cruise around the world. 
Friendly, personal yarns by men and women who have found how to get 


more recreation out of their hours at home. r 
HOLIDAY magazine—coming to you month 

after month—becomes a living, growing scrap 

book on the wonderful art of getting more 

out of life. ’ | 
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When Dumas wrote “The Three 
Musketeers,” he created a 
masterpiece of worldwide and 


enduring fame. So, too, did his 
contemporary, Edouard Coin- 


treau in the creation of Cointreau 
Liqueur. For, the delicate 


subtle flavor of Coin- 
treau is still a delight \) j 
the world over, as— x { 
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80 Proof - Produced and Bottied by 
Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the doctors said they had injected 
a dye, opaque to X-rays, into the sacs 
containing the fetuses before they were 
taken from women who had to have their 
pregnancy terminated. The _ fetuses 
showed dye in all parts of the lungs, in 
the stomach, and throughout the intes- 
tinal tract, indicating that the fluid which 
surrounds the embryo had been inhaled 
and swallowed. 

Drs. Davis and Potter concluded that 
respiration, while intermittent, irregular, 
and shallow, does take place before birth, 
and as early as the third month of preg- 
nancy. “At birth air is substituted for 
fluid, and respirations become deeper, 
regular, and continuous, but the pattern 
remains the same. The major change in- 
volves the substitution of air for fluid as 
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Sleeping Sickwmess Potion 


African sleeping sickness, or trypano- 
somiasis, is a slow, insidious, and usually 
fatal disease which infests one-fourth of 
the African continent. The bite of a tsetse 
fly carrying the trypanosome produces 
weakness, fever, and a general swelling of 


the lymph glands. Months or even years 


later, the cerebral stage hegins, a the 


disease works its way from the victim’s 
blood stream to the spinal cord and brain. 
A coma follows, then death. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, cooperating with the Firestone Plan- 


tation in Liberia and with the various 
West African governments, has been ex- 


perimenting with a new treatment for 
dreaded sleeping sickness. Last week Dr. 
Harry Eagle, senior surgeon, said that the 
new drug—a combination of arsenic and 
butyric acid—cured most early cases in a 


week's time, 


Muscular or intravenous injections of 
P-arsenosophenylbutyric acid, when given 
before the disease had affected the central 
nervous system, were effective in 90 per 


cent of the cases Eagle treated. Other 


arsenic compounds used in treating early- 


stage trypanosomiasis have proved less 
effective and considerably more un- 
comfortable to take than the new drug, 
which produces little or no toxic re- 


action in most patients, 


SCIENCE: Who's Zoo 


Do you want to buy a big beetle that 


wrestles? If you can find any for sale, the 
cost will be $500 each. 

Five black, shiny monster beetles 
known as Dynastes H ercules Linnaeus ar- 


rived at the Bronx Zoo last week, sent by 
Dr. William Beebe, head of the New 


York Zoological Society’s tropical-research 
laboratory in Rancho Grande, Venezuela. 


The rare and costly insects are 0% inches 
long, bigger than a good-sized field 


mouse, and weigh more than 2 ounces 
each. Noted for their belligerence, the 
beetles wrestle each other by locking sets 


Of teeth-lined pincers extending from the 











International Photos 


... and frog with a kangaroo’s pouch 


head, and ferociously snapping their jaws. 
All five beetles are males. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bans the import of 
females because the bugs are a potential 
menace to fruits and vegetation. 


Two rare marsupial frogs came with 


the beetles. The female carries her eggs, 


and later the newly hatched pollywogs, in 
a pouch on her back. Scientists believe 
the father frog places the eggs in the 
pouch after they are laid. 


Operation Everest 


Two Navy volunteers lived without 
oxygen masks for 30 minutes in condi- 
tions simulating an altitude of 29,025 


feet. Lt. (j.g.) Walter S. McNutt Jr. of 
Jefferson, Texas, and hospital apprentice 


Carlton R. Morris of Farmerville, La., 
“climbed” 23 feet higher than Mount 
Everest, the highest mountain peak in 
the world, in a 10- by 10-foot pressure 


chamber at the Pensacola Naval Air Sta: 


tion. Atmospheric conditions in the room 
were those of a higher altitude than man 
has ever survived without added oxygen. 

Last week the Navy’s Bureau of Medi- 


cine and Surgery described “Operation 


”» . 
Everest,” as the experiment was called. 
Four volunteers were confined to the 
chamber while the altitude was built up 


gradually from sea level in 32 days. Two 


of them blacked out at 97,000 feet. Care- 


ful records were kept of the men’s tem- 
peratures, blood pressures, and weights 
to test the adaptation of the human body 


to anoxia, the decreasing supply of oxy- 
gen. Special devices recorded their heart- 


beats at night. During their month’s con- 
finement to the pressure chamber, the 
volunteers amused themselves by reading 


books on mountain climbing, 
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) One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities. 
we Le. WON’T SHRINK 


Woo.” ON SHEEP won’t shrink, no matter 
how wet it gets. Nature takes care of that. 


But it’s an entirely (lifferent story after the 


wool is clipped from the sheep, processed 
and made into fabrics. We all Anow how it 
shrinks and felts when washed! 

This age-old problem of controlling wool 


Shrinkage has been solved=by chemistry, 


For C yanmanll s Textile Resin Desartinent 
has developed a shrinkage control process 
by which wool and wool blends can be 


made to retain their original appearance 


‘ | ' ' 
dali siape after many washings or trips to 
the cleaners! 

LANASET* Melamine Resin, 


a product 
re a 
‘vanamid’s research, 


makes this proc- 


ts hossible, LANASET Resin stabilizes or 


” 
“sets 


the wool fibers and protects their 


MOLDING 


natural resiliency, 


up and cause shrinkage. It also 
greatly reduces the tendency of 
wool to felt and fuzz. 


‘ ‘ 

Here ts a development that is 
already increasing the market for 
wool products by giving purchasers 
greater value, serviceability and 


convenience —in wool dresses, suits, 


sweaters, sportswear. blankets and 
other articles. The knitted wool 
sportswear shown above is LAN A- 
sET Resin Processed and is among 


a Whole collection of items appear 


ing in better stores this fall. 


THE FUTURE THROUGA 


texture and appearance. 
It holds the individual fibers in the shape 


in which they are spun into a yarn, so that 


they resist their natural tendency to curl 


LANASET Resin is another example of 
how Cyanamid chemistry, applied in many 


fields, iy improving the value of materials 


and products used in everyday living. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Cotsworth in the Chips 


You can’t help being grateful to a profes- 
sion which, you drift into and which begins 
to shower you with chips. 


The left-handed gratefulness which 


Staats Cotsworth, radio actor and soap- 
opera hero, feels toward his job may 


seem ridiculously naive to the tyro. 


Many think crashing radio as soft a touch 
as robbing grandmother’s cooky jar. But 
closer inspection is saddening. Radio’s 


soomingly endless list of acting jobs has 


an end, and its unlimited money a strict 
budget. Neither leaves much for the be- 


shows or baby contests, But the Crime 
Photographer was sustaining, and Cots- 


worth trundled along at $100 a week for 
the simple sake of regular nighttime bill- 


ing, When the Anchor Hocking Glass 
Co. started paying the bills last week, 


Cotsworth got an additional $150 a week 
and the prestige of a commercial lead. 


Soap Man: Primarily, however, Cots. 


worth—like the majority of those who 
make a good living by radio acting—be- 
longs to the soap opera. Currently he is 


Front Page Farrell, and Wolfe Bennett in 


Lone Journey, two shows where he re- 
ceives regular credit. About three times 








ginner, willing though he may be to take 


the anonymous radio actor’s few hun- 
dred dollars a week and leave the thou- 


sands to the comedians or the visiting 
Hollywood stars. 


Casting heads and directors lean al- 


most entirely toward the tried-and-trust- 


ed. The result is that they hire from a. 


small list of actors, each capable of ex- 


ploiting any number of voice inflections. 
The beginner, if he gets a start at all, 
has to sweat it out on American Feder- 


ation of Radio Artists minimums: $23.10 


for a sustaining fifteen minutes, or $18.15 
plus $7.26 per rehearsal hour if the pro- 


gram goes commercial, 

Cotsworth, at 38, is on most of the 
preferred lists at an average gross salary 
of about $1,000 a week, In ten years on 
the air he has appeared on several score 
programs,* sometimes as a regular, some- 
times merely as a one-shot, but often 
simply as an unidentified actor. Last week 


he added a much-plumped-for . job: star 
billing on a nighttime commercial pro- 


gram, as Casey, the hotshot lead of Crime 


Photographer (CBS, Thursday, 9:30-10 
p.m., EDT). 


. For three years the blond, sometimes 
mustached Cotstvorth has played the 
program’s “typical” photographer, whose 
work is inevitably exciting, and never 


reduced to humdrum snapping of flower 





*Among them: il to Aldrich Prodential 


: Ri; 
Family Hour, Stella Dallas, The Aldrich Family, Mr, 
and Mrs. North, Cavalcade of America, and News- 
WEEK’s You Make the News. 


Soap operas may be corny but they pay, so Cotsworth plays in them 





0 





a week he appears anonymously as Dr. 
Jack Mason in The Second Mrs. Burton, 


An average Cotsworth week also includes 
free-lancing on one or two nighttime 
shows—without billing—which pushes his 


cash total up to the weekly $1,000. 


Like most radio actors, Cotsworth 
agrees with the FCC that soap operas 


are lousy drama. And as a big actor he 
doesn’t mince words in criticizing and 
sometimes improving the dialogue. Why 
does he toy with soap operas? “Giving up 
’ »” Me . 

a daytime show,” he says, “is like turn- 
ing in your insurance policy.” The shows 
and salaries go on forever. 


Cotsworth started out as a painter, Tir- 
ing of his palette and brush, he switched 
to amateur theaters and ended up a pro- 
fessional in stock and even on Broadway 
in such exclusive company as that of 


Eva LeGallienne, Judith Anderson, and 
Flora Robson. He also did a highly ap- 


plauded turn as Banquo in Maurice 
Evan’s production of “Macbeth.” 

But the long, weary road tours,. the 
frequent underpayment, and the steady 


uncertainty of the theater wore him 
down. He cast a covetous eye at radio 


and made the grade, first in small, low- 


paying character parts, later as anony- 
mous straight leads, and finally winning 
that radio rarity, star billing. But Cots- 


worth is the first to admit that radio has 


its drawbacks. “In your mind,” he says a 
little wistfully, “you must make a dis- 


tinction as to whether youre going to 


be a legitimate actor or a radio actor.” 
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“PRECISION WITHIN 


THREE TEN THOUSANDTHS 








To eliminate nearly all of the costly job of 
hand inspecting with gauges, Micromatic 


Production Honing Machines offer built-in 


automatic inspection. 


Gauging is done continuously and auto 


matically by the machine during the Honing 
Process. No extra time is required. Pieces 


will be automatically honed in high pro- 


duction to dimensional accuracy within .0003” 
(three ten-thousandths). 


Micromatic Microsize automatically and 
mechanically stops the machine when proper 
size is reached. Micromatic Hydrosize regis- 


ters on visual gauge and is manually stopped 
by the operator. 
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Amber Eustus and two of her stockholders 


Investment in Amber 


Amber Eustus, a pug-nosed girl from 
Pasco, Wash., last November walked 
into The San Francisco Chronicle office 
looking for a job. City Editor John Bruce 
hired her as a copy girl. 

In her spare time Amber sketched and 
painted. Bruce and other Chronicle staff 
men who saw her work liked it. They set 
up a corporation, Amber, Inc., and sold 
stock to finance a ten-day painting ex- 
pedition for Amber to Monterey. 

Amber came back with 36 large water 
colors of the fishing boats, docks, and 
buildings along Monterey’s quaint and 
ancient waterfront. Displayed in the city 


room, they attracted crowds from inside 
and outside the Chronicle Building. On 


the first day more than half the paintings 
were sold, mostly to stockholding Chron- 
icle admirers whose shares entitled them 
to first choice. 


One outsider who came to see and 
stayed to admire was Mrs. Jehanne Bietry- 


Salinger, a San Francisco art critic and 
connoisseur. She backed up her enthusi- 
astic verdict—“vigorous, bold . . . superb 
color sense”—with a purchase. Last week 
she went even farther: She arranged an 
October exhibit for the 24-year-old Uni- 
versity of Washington art major at the 
Lucien Labaudt Gallery, named for the 
war artist-correspondent who was killed 
in an air crash in India in 1944. Mrs. 
Bietry-Salinger said that Amber has na- 
tive talent and a knowledge of compo- 
sition equal to that achieved by other 
artists only after years of study. 
Meanwhile, Amber, Inc., has amassed 
$400, but neither Amber nor her stock- 
holders will touch it. She continues to 
live on her $25-a-week copy-girl’s wage, 
out of which she pays $4 a week rent for 
a North Beach hotel room and buys all 
her art supplies and food—often only 
coffee and doughnuts by pay-day eve. 
“Art doesn't pay,” says Amber, who 
wants to learn newspapering so she can 


achieve her ambition to be an artist-cor- 
respondent. Her stockholders are willing 


to bet the $400 she will succeed. 


Airborne Invasion 


Quietly last week, The 
New York Times and The 
New York Herald Tribune 
started to fly their city edi- 
tions into Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Chicago, for sale along- 
side morning papers of those 
cities. Both the Times and 
The Herald Tribune cautious- 
ly called the flights experi- 
mental, and refused to say 
how much the stunt had 
boosted sales. But the results, 
as learned by NEWSWEEK, 
gave the industry something 
to think about. 

In Detroit, The Times's 
sales doubled from 350 to 
700; The Herald Tribune’s 
went up from 150 to 210 qn week days. 
Spots checks in Cleveland indicated in- 
creases of 100 to 150 per cent. Only Chi- 
cago showed no appreciable difference. 

The local papers took the air invasion 
in their stride. Typical comment: “Not 
upset”—Dale Stafford, managing editor of 
The Detroit Free Press; “The more the 
better for all of us’—Paul Bellamy of 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


os 


Walker on a Match 


To this generation of newsmen, Stanley 
Walker’s name still is synonymous with 
city editor. To his New York friends, 
Walker is also the quiet-voiced raconteur, 
wit, and man-about-town who installed 


the match game® in Jack Bleeck’s fabu- 





*An only slightly adult variation of the guessing 
game youngsters play with pebbles or fingers, Each 
contestant, equipped with three matches, hides from 
one to three in his clenched playing fist and tries to 
guess the total of all in the game. An 
guessers from two up may play, and the field nar- 
rows down with each correct guess until one con- 
testant, the loser, is left. He has to pay off all the 


others. 


number of 
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lous watering place for newsmen hard 
by The New York Herald Tribune Build- 
ing on West 40th Street. 

Like most New York newsmen of fame 
or obscurity, Walker came from out of 
town—Texas—to conquer the big city 
Conquer it he did as a reporter on the old 
New York Herald through its marriage 
with The New York Tribune, as The 
Herald Tribune’s night city editor (1926. 
28), city editor (1928-35), and urbane 
editorialist off and on in the years since: 
as author (“The Night Club Era,” “City 
Editor,” and “Mrs. Astor’s Horse”); and 
as a writer for The New Yorker, Vanity 
Fair, and other magazines. 

The Long Trail: In his big-city moods 
nobody baited Texas more mercilessly 
than Walker—a native’s right, he always 
reminded readers. And in his proudly 
Texan moods, Walker hated to admit the 
grip the metropolis had fastened on his 
slight and wiry frame. He frequently 
bolted back to the wide-open spaces, yet 
always returned. But this week, Walker 
told off the love of his last 26 years in no 
uncertain terms. From his ranch at Lam- 
pasas, Texas, the 47-year-old Walker 
penned a sizzling “Farewell to New York” 
for The Saturday Evening Post. 

Dismaying as the notion is, Walker 
wrote, it may be true that New York “is 
headed down the long trail where sleep 


- Nineveh and Tyre .. . True, the glitter 


remains, but it is a garish, Coney Island 
glitter. A surging ambition remains .. . 
but it seems to be dominated by a repel- 
lent hardness and a rapacity quite beyond 
anything one used to observe. Gracious- 
ness, repose, courtesy, high romance, 
noblesse oblige, urbanity, sportsmanship 
—the very juices of good living—somehow 
the fabled citv has lost some or all of 
them somewhere along the line. 

“. . New York, like some jangle- 
nerved, gin-soaked old lady friend, 
grows ever more raucous, high-pitched, 
garish, troublesome, and generally messy. 


Some of us knew her when she was a 
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"I'M A SPARE-TIME SAILOR’ 


‘Getting away from my business is a tough job, buf weekends, and when 1 
have an afternoon off, | head for Lake Michigan and my boat. It’s only a 
37-foot sailboat, but in my harbor (as well as in the three other nearby har- 
bors) are boats of every class. More than 5000 pleasure boots are regis- 
tered in Chicago alone, and boating is also popular on many nearby lakes in 
Northern Illinois. lll bet there isn’t another area in the world with such a 


grand fresh-water harbor at its front door! As far as I’m concerned, Chicago 
and Northern Illinois is tops for living, working and just plain relaxing.” 






































This spare-time sailor makes the most of his Chicago. Like the thou- 
sands of other yachting enthusiasts, he has found Chicago’s excellent 
harbors within easy reach of his home and his office. The famous Mack- 
inac Yacht races, lake cruises and other exciting boating events make 
Lake Michigan particularly attractive to all water-loving sportsmen, 


Whether you are a full-fledged yachtsman or a power boat sailor, 


boating is only one of Chicago’s many outdoor activities. Stretched 
along Chicago’s lake front are 22 miles of sandy beaches where each 
year millions of Chicagoans and their visitors swim and sin bathe. 
Interlacing the city and extending well into Northern Illinois is aa 
extensive park and forest preserve system: 41,000 acres of parks and 
forest preserves provide every child with a playground near home. 


There are more than 200 golf courses in and near the city, as well as 
17 miles of bridle paths and 580 tennis courts within the city limits 


alone. Chicago and Northern Illinois families can vacation at home in 
one of the best-known pleasure spots in the country. 
The many opportunities for relaxation and enjoyment in Chicago 


and Northern Illinois make living and working in this region particu. 


industries locating in this area 
have these outstanding advan- 
tages: Railroad Center of the United 
States ¢ World Airport ¢ inland Wa- 
terways * Geographical Center of 
U. S. Population « Great Financial 
Center ¢ The "Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Cen- 
fer ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturing « Good Labor Relations 


Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of 


Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves 
Good Government ¢« Good Living 


Good Services for Tax Dollars 











Send for free booke larly pleasant. These, coupled with the economic advantages of the 
lets containing useful area, are important factors in the location of new industrial plants 

. fofermation on ft and industries. ; 
*  qdventages. Our staff of trained industrial engineers is prepared to answer any 


inquiries about the recreational and cultural facilities, as well as the 
economic resources of this area. 





| This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Ulinois. 


For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Wlinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
eau COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
ead. WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 

























Declaims 


“Cider by the Zuider is superb, 

but this Bacardi Collins has, as you 
say, Zee-ing!” 

True, friend, true. In fact, there’s 





international agreement that no other 






liquor is so mellow and smooth, so subtly 

rich and flavorful. You, Sir, like Bacardi in a Collins. 
Others find it superb in a Cuba Libre. Some prefer 

it neat. But on Bacardi itself—the world is united! 


all nations agree— BACARDI 


Anyone who suggests a substitute for Bacardi deserves to 
be in dutch! 


RUM ... 89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 





Prelude to Bermuda . 


Before too long, Bermuda will open its doors 
full wide to all who have longed for the 
lazy, easy life of these lovely islands. Even 
this paradise has a reconversion problem. 
















Until then—before you leave—be sure to have 
your Travel Agent obtain round-trip passage 
and reservations, as well as confirmation 

of hotel or quest-house accommodations. 
Meanwhile, write for new FREE penne 
illustrated folder. Address: Bermuda 


Trade Development Board, Dept. 40, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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beauty. Maybe . . . she will finally pull 
herself together, an indomitable old 
trouper, and we can enjoy our Indian 
summer together. But Ill bet she does 
nothing of the sort.” 

In Bleeck’s they read Walker’s male- 
dictory, but took it with salt. For one 
thing, on his last trip Walker was taken 
in the match game. And the loser in a 
match game, everybody knows, is always 
entitled to revenge. 


Po 


Presidential Log 


When President Truman went to In- 
dependence, Mo., last week to vote in the 
Missouri primary and visit his family, he 
recognized that the press would have to 
stick around, but he asked for as much 
privacy as a President could get under 
the circumstances. White House cor- 
respondents on the trip went along with 
the President’s wishes. Not so The Kansas 
City Star and its morning edition, The 
Times, which are edited by the portly 
and influential Republican, Roy Roberts, 
long-time friend of Truman. 

In the old-time newspaper tradition, 
Roberts set reporters and photographers 
on a clock-watch of the Truman home at 
219 North Delaware Street, in Inde- 


“pendence. They trailed the President 


until lights went out in the house at night. 
In The Star and Times the results of this 
enterprise read like the logbook of a 
private detective on a trailing job. 

On a family picnic in the President’s 
backyard The Star and Times reported: 
“About 5:30 the President left the back 
porch . .. President Truman went to the 
table, filled his plate, and got a glass of 
iced tea. He went back to his chair... 
About 7:15 o'clock the President got up 
from his chair, stretched .. .” 

Another sample: “Tom L. Evans... 
was observed shortly before 4 o’clock un- 
loading a large carton . . . from a car 
parked in the driveway . . . Evans had 
taken to the Trumans a quantity of ice 
cream—chocolate for Margaret and va- 
nilla for her father.” 

On the President’s last morning in In- 
dependence, a dogged Star reporter 
trailed him into the grocery store owned 
by Mayor Roger T. Sermon, a friend and 
political confidant of Mr. Truman. Fed 
up, the President called the reporter 
over, caustically suggested that he might 
add a few details The Star had missed, 
and gave out with a report that left the 
reporter red-faced. The Star man stam- 
mered that he was just following orders. 
The President knew all about that, he 
said. But he said it curtly. 

That afternoon, just before the Presi- 
dent left for the airport to board his 
plane, the latest edition of The Star was 
delivered to his home. It carried a play- 
by-play story of his visit to Sermon: 

“The President . . . walked on east 
to Mayor Sermon’s grocery store on the 
square. At the door he met Charles Wal- 
ters, lawyer, shook hands, then went on 


into the grocery... The President and 
Sermon left the store together. 
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Hl, Let’s pipe some of this clear, clean, 
Crisp air right into your office or shop 
and the other places where you spend 
your time indoors. You'll feel you're riding high— 
all day long. 

Yes, modern air conditioning — Worthington Air 
Conditioning — makes air inside to a recipe that 


‘matches the best of outdoor air. It banishes the dust 


and keeps the air from going stale and cools it just 
right, without that clammy feeling you've com- 
plained about ever since air conditioning first came in. 

If air conditioning for your store, office, restaurant 
or theatre is in the wind, a Worthington Air Con- 


WORTHINGTON 


AA —=< 
: ARS 


You can take it with you! 


ditioning distributor will show you the extras you 
get from Worthington’s 50-year experience manu- 
facturing air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Making more of the vital *‘innards’’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there's more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 


for more than $0 years. ose 
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INFLATION: Whither the Wage-Price Spiral? 


Reconversion Director John R. Steel- 
man, President Truman’s favorite labor 
expert, last week confronted a major 
policy question, affecting all business: 
Will there be a second round of wage 
boosting to meet the rising prices that 
followed the first round? 

“No,” Steelman told the nation in gen- 
eral, the unions in particular, and the 
West Coast lumber industry  specifi- 
cally. If lumber workers get more than 
the 15-cent hourly raise they won 
last March, employers may not use the 
second-round increase as a base for 
higher prices. 

AFL policymakers agreed with Steel- 
man. The official AFL Monthly Survey 
said that “practically the entire living- 
cost rise occurred since the steelworkers 
(CIO) forced the price ceiling break in 
February and as a direct result of that 
break.” George L. Googe, leader of the 


AFL Southern organizing drive, blamed 
“a handful of CIO leaders” for the higher 
cost of living and said prices could have 
been kept down “had the CIO remained 
within the established wage limits, as did 
the AFL.” The AFL executive council 
took up the related questions of inflation 
and labor management cooperation in 
Chicago this week, but no one expected 
a change in policy. 

CIO Backtrack? This left the CIO 
stand as the major question mark. And 
CIO policy was in a turmoil when Presi- 
dent Phil Murray and his hard-fisted, 
sweating union presidents, CIO vice presi- 
dents, and Political Action Committee 
members met in Washington this week 
to thresh it out. 

They made a big handful: red-haired 
Walter Reuther of the auto workers; 
slight and aggressive Harry Bridges of 
the West Coast longshoremen; John 








—. a 


Ford Rouge plant, Dearborn, Mich, 


Industry, mid-1946; Will it stop again for a “second round” on wages? 





Green, mild and graying president of 
the shipbuilders; burly Emil Rieve of 
the textile workers; urbane Sam Wol- 
chok of the wholesale and retail workers, 
and Jack Kroll, an understudy of the 
late Sidney Hillman, who succeeded 
Hillman as director of the PAC, and some 
300 others. 

These men would decide whether to 
go all out for a second round of wage 
boosting, or sit tight and, as all CIO 
publications have urged lately, lead a 
buyers’ strike and thereby reduce prices. 

The official CIO Econon ‘c Outlook 
last week encouraged some labor report- 
ers to conclude that the CIO leadership 
will decide on the latter course. The 
principal support for this view is in an 
Outlook article, “Inflation, Now What?” 
by Kermit Eby, director of CIO educa- 
tion and research. Eby blamed higher 
prices on OPA abandonment of its 
“hold-the-line policy” last March and 
urged readers to stop buying while they 
still had money in their pockets, be- 
cause inflation, as a wage-cutting de- 
vice, “is more efficient and more swift 
than any machinery we have yet dis- 
covered for raising wages.” 

CIO economists have now concluded 
that unless inflation is checked there will 
be a further increase of “at least 15 or 20 
per cent” in the cost of living—a rise 
which would amount to a wage cut of 17 
per cent that would strike “all workers 
alike and quickly.” 

“Success in forcing prices down can- 
not possibly break the wage scales in 
existing contracts,” Eby emphasized. 
“What we gain will be a real gain. It is 
not so sure, however, that widespread 
wage increases can be won at this time. 
If won, they are likely to be promptly 
reflected in further price rises. Any 
stimulus to higher prices will be eager- 
ly seized upon and multiplied by the 
speculative operators who now occupy 
the driver’s seat. This is one of the 
facts of inflation that labor should 
reckon with in its fight to protect its 
standard of living.” 

CIO spokesmen told NEwsweEex that 
these words do not carry any kind of “no- 
strike pledge,” in case the present in- 
flation trend continues. Up to this week, 
the CIO executive board had put no 
pressure on any union to forego “second- 
round” wage-boosting action. West Coast 
longshoremen, whose contract will expire 
Sept. 30, are demanding more money. 
Packinghouse workers are demanding a 
second-round wage increase and a cost- 
of-living bonus. And one of the im- 
mediate problems of the CIO wage-price 
conference will be the demand of Chrys- 
ler workers—although no auto contracts 
are expiring—for a cost-of-living bonus. 
Significance 

In the background of CIO thinking 
about wages and prices is the realization 
that its brainwork of 1945 turned out 
badly. Following the belief of govern- 
ment economists that there would be big- 
scale unemployment and deflation during 












































9 to 5. 

But, what happens in those hours? 
How full a measure of productive 
work does the office staff turn out? 

Far more than business realizes, 
inefficient business forms cut down on 
the day’s output. Time and again, 
waste time, waste manpower, waste 
business energy can be drastically 
reduced by Moore Business Forms 
custom-built for a specific business. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc.. offers 
a nation-wide service to businesses of 


Are ycou getting a full measure? 


every kind and size. Moore experts 
have been unknotting “paper prob- 
lems” for over sixty-five years — engi- 
neering forms which in some firms 
have shrunk form expenses 30%, and 
saved months of clerical time. 

The treasurer of a Buffalo ware- 
house company writes: “A five-part 
form proved a time saver, combining 
what formerly were two and some- 
times three operations into one.” The 
manager of a small store in Milwaukee 
declares: “The form you designed 








gives perfect registration between clerk 
credit and department credit, enabling 
us to list three times the items.” 

A change to engineered business 
forms may be the difference between 
red and black ink. For information, 
call on the nearest Moore division, or 
its local office. The companies listed 
below, long under Moore ownership 
and now under the Moore name, stand 
ready to supply you with everything 
from a simple sales book to the most 
intricate multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles and Emeryville, Calif, 
Sales offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also in principal cities across Canada 
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_ \wicrory) WITH THIS RAISE 
WE SHOULD BE ABLE 
TO GET BY 



























Beonomie Outlook, C10 


The CIO Economic Outlook makes a point: Inflation can cut wages faster than any machinery can raise them 


reconversion, the CIO demanded, and 
won, wage increases that forced price 


ceilings upward, Instead of unemploy- 


ment and deflation, the present situation 
includes a labor shortage—especially a 
shortage of skilled labor—and price in- 


lation, The wage increases that were 
won at the cost of long strikes have 
melted away under the influence of high- 
er prices. 

The CIO’s currcnt effort to exert pub- 
lic pressure for lower prices and to blame 
the government for inflation acknowl- 
edges that the first round of postwar wage 
boosting already has been canceled. It is 
likewise a warning to union members that 
the second round, if it comes, will be 
subject to the same cancellation. 

It may be significant that in Detroit 
Reuther, who led the General Motors 
strike, recently has preached a gospel of 
more and more production.* When the 
question of a cost-of-living bonus for 
Chrysler workers came up last week, 
Reuther sidestepped the issue on the 
ground that a policy decision ought to 
come from the CIO. That is a sharp con- 
trast to Reuther’s loud exhortations for 
“30 per cent” that preceded the Gen- 
eral Motors strike. 

All this has encouraged hope that or- 
ganized labor will refrain from second- 
round wage demands of the kind that 
provoke strikes. Up to this week that 
was strictly a hope. CIO national policy 
has reached another crossroads. And 
even if it turns toward a no-strike doc- 
trine, as the AFL did after both wars, 
the national doctrine may fail to prevent 
strikes, as the AFL failed to prevent the 
coal strike earlier this year. The best 
thing that can be said about the two big 
segments of organized labor in mid-Au- 
gust 1946 is that most of their visible 
signs are pointed in the right direction. 





®The Detroit News headlined: 


“Word output 
soars but autos still lag.” 


The Red Wage Line 
John Williamson, national labor secre- 


tary of the Communist party, wrote in the 
Aug. 6 issue of The Daily Worker: 
“The workers’ real wages have been 


reduced . . , We can expect that all 


c 


trade unions will extend their activities 
to new paths of struggle. Political ac- 


tivities in the shops and communities, and 


. > . > 
increased buyers’ strikes and consumers 
actions, are one means. The wiping out 
twice over of the 18%-cent wage increase 


received several months ago, and which 





| How the Income-Tax 


After the first world war the’ in- 
come-tax law provided that net loss in 
1919—a reconversion year—could be 
carried back and averaged with net 
income of 1918. The taxpayer could 
then, for tax purposes, average his in- 
come for both years, and in some 
cases, get a cash refund. The object 
was to support business and employ- 
ment during the period of transition. 

Similar relief was written into the 
1942 tax bill. Instead of permitting 
industry to set aside heavy reserves 
for reconversion, the bill provides 
that corporations during reconversion 
may get credit for part or all of the 
excess-profits tax paid in years of peak 
earnings, and that a net deficit may be 
‘carried back two years for determin- 
ing a fair tax average. 

Until the end of 1946, any esti- 
mate of tax credits for this year neces- 





EsTIMATED First HALF 1946 


Net after tax Tax Net after tax Tax 
AT&T 90,541,000 13,592,000 83,444,512 35,800,000 
U.S. Steel 24,138,541 7,300,000 credit* $2,153,373 80,500,000 
General Motors 19,804,090 d 79,495,000 credit* 110,957,383 133,589,000 
Du Pont 55,731,895 80,110,000 86,345,692 62,220,000 
Bethlehem Steel 19,251,645 3,550,000 15,737,591 42,550,000 
General Electric 5,980,179 d 7,000,000 credit* 24,793,533 74,000,000 
Union Carbide 24,657,976 18,445,000 19,519,598 51,916,616 
Shell Union Oil 15,090,389 4,186,000 16,957,487 19,186,991 
Chrysler Corp. 4,065,382 7,825,700 credit® 17,326,834 28,325,000 
Republic Steel 4,455,343 ,300,000 6,356,252 21,725,000 
Jones & Laughlin 3,156,544 1,136,000 4,371,018 948, 


*Estimate of tax refund under carryback provision. d—deficit. 


Carryback Is Working 


sarily includes a large measure of 
guesswork. But on the basis of finan- 
cial statements for the first half of 
1946, the carryback provision ap- 
pears to be an ample cushion for this 
year of reconversion. In its August 
bank letter, the National City Bank 
of New York said tax details furnished 
by 65 companies showed that while 
net income before taxes, on the aver- 
age, was 25 per cent lower this year, 
net income after taxes increased 33 
per cent, because of excess-profits- 
tax repeal and the carryback. Reserves 
set aside for taxes by this group in 
the January to June months were 59 
per cent lower than first-half tax esti- 
mates last year. 

Individual reports by ten large cor- 
porations give these first-half income- 
tax estimates for 1946, compared 
with 1945: 


First HALF 1945 











1946 
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HAVOLINE MOTOR Ue 





RELEASES MORE POWER, SAVES FUEL, REPAIR BILLS 


It will pay you to change over to New and Im- 
proved Havoline. It’s more than a motor oil — 
it’s a motor cleanser, a motor tonic. 

Thanks to a scientific new formula, an exclusive 
Texaco development, you get: 

MORE POWER — Gives you more power by keep- 
ing the motor clean, free from massed sooty 
residues of combustion. 


LESS FUEL — A clean engine naturally uses less 


“effort” to do its work — so it uses less fuel. 
LONGER LIFE — The great lubricating qualities for 
which Havoline was already famous, are now 
able to do a better job of wear prevention. 

LESS COST — Minimizes oxidation, a major cause 
of motor repair bills. So your upkeep costs go 
down while your trade-in value goes up. 
Change to New and Improved Havoline Motor 
Oil at your Texaco Dealer's today. 
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eficit COMPANY 
FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF _HAVOLINE ano TEXACO MARFAK 

ae GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 





‘une in The TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring JAMES MELTON Sunday nights. See newspapers for time and station. 
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New York Central’s New Cars 
">is a, Play Fairy Godmother Pl 
“9 To Travel Budgets “a 






















| tel? like Cinderella when I found I had to a 
plan my trip on a shoestring! 20 
th 
sh 
sig 
co 
re 
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of 
se 
lal 
But | teh hike a Princess the moment I 
4 stepped into my gleaming new air-conditioned 
coach, with its huge windows and smart in- 
terior done by a famous designer, 
“ 
Look at these ( 
LOW COACH > 
M e3 7 
FARES!” 
, ne ] 
we - | 
ONE ROUND | ; 
WAY TRIP. ’ 
(Plus Tax) (Plus Tax) “ez ( 
CHICAGO ! 
Freserved for her thighness is the way I The Lounge Was Polaral. ;« with @ BOSTON 18.32 $25.70 
. es ! ' DETROIT $18.32 $25. f 
felt about the wonderful, soft reclining deep-cushioned divan for smoking and 
seat reserved for me at no extra charge on chatting ...a real dressing table with pane $11.83 $17.60 
this luxurious coach streamliner. lighted mirror and all the latest fixings! j 
NEW YORK = $16.45 $24.60 
idl CINCINNATI . 
Com: 
CARS ENOUGH FOR Soi : 
= YORK CENTRAL G3 
TO UNDERLINE THE NEW IN.. SYSTEM 
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was accepted by labor only on the basis of 
a promise by government that this would 
mean holding the price line, makes it 
timely for the trade unions to open u 
anew the question of wage adjustments. 


al 


PHONES: Right to Record 


Sound-recording devices should be per- 
mitted for interstate and foreign tele- 
phone calls, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission decided last week. It 
reserved a formal order until after Sept. 
20, to receive possible objections from 
those who believe all telephone calls 
should be protected from wire tapping. 

The FOC proposed an automatic tone 
signal that would remind parties to a 
conversation that their words were being 
recorded and designation of recording- 
device owners by an asterisk or other 
symbol in the telephone directory. Use 
of recording devices in intrastate phone 
service is subject to prohibition or regu- 
lation by the various states. 
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mover, and a crew of eight men, loaded 
its first cargo at Corpus Christi last week 
and began its coastwise routine. Gulf- 
Canal has a common-carrier certificate 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, permittin, traffic between 22 Gulf 
ports, from Mobile to Brownsville. 


aid 


FARMING: Crop Boom 


The year 1946 probably will be the 
United States’ championship bumper- 
crop year. In its August report the 
Department of Agriculture gave the in- 
dicated yields: 3,496,820,000 bushels of 
corn, 1,160,366,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,498,878,000 bushels of oats, 2,091,- 
075,000 pounds of peanuts, 2,162,966,- 
000 pounds of tobacco, and 445,026,000 
bushels of potatoes. 


Significance-—— 
One immediate effect of bumper grain 


crops may be the easing of severe restric- 
tions on American distillers. The ample 











Sketch of converted LCT: It can land a trailer almost anywhere 


CARRIERS: Ship by LCT 


In 1942 Chester D. Bintliff of Houston, 
Texas, was port commander for the Army 
Transportation Corps in Plymouth, Eng- 
land. It occurred to him that the LCT 
(landing craft, tank) and LCM (landing 
craft, medium) could be used after the 
war in Gulf Coast transportation. ‘They 
could haul truck trailers made from 
Army pontoon-bridge trailers. 

Gulf conditions were favorable. Tides 
there are about 1 foot, compared with 4% 
feet in New York Harbor and 20 feet at 
continental European ports. The LCT 
ramp and its shallow draft—2 feet 10 
inches fore and 4 feet 2 inches aft—would 
permit unloading without special dock- 
ing facilities. 

Back home in Houston, Bintliff and his 
brother David organized Gulf-Canal 
Lines, Inc. The first of their reconverted 
LCT’s, lengthened and built up to accom- 
modate fifteen truck trailers, one prime 


supply of grain also may begin to show 
up in improvement of the meat supply 
in late 1947. The number of meat ani- 
mals on the nation’s farms has been 
depleted in recent months because of the 
feed shortage. But most important, farm 
output is real wealth, and bumper crops, 
when the world demand is high as it is 
now, indicate an improvement in real 
national income. 


Glamour Market 


In the depression year of 1934 Roger 
Dahlhjelm, an ex-auto salesman and real- 
estate operator, was reduced to the status 
of a part-time bookkeeper in Grace Kay’s 
Happy Oven, a bakeshop-tearoom in Los 
Angeles. Because he was earning only $4 
a week, his: imagination soon outran his 
duties. He dreamed up a scheme to sell 
“Prosperity Cakes” by chain letter. 

Dahlhjelm walked into an advertising 
agency and found the promotion talent 














What a \\t" a man gets from 
That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling 


Yes, the man who gets up in the 
world is the one who carries his 
grooming routine beyond the 
shave-and-shower minimum. ... 
the man who has discovered that 
Seaforth’s exhilarating air of 
Highland heather and fern is the 
morning pick-up that never lets 
him down! 





. 
FOR MEN 


Seaforth Shaving Mug, Shaving Lotion, 
Men’s Talc, Men’s Deodorant, Hairdressing, 
Men’s Cologne, Men’s Hand Soap, $1 each 
plus tax—in handsome gift sets $2 to $7 plus 
tax. At the best department, drug and men’s 
stores everywhere. Alfred D. McKelvy Co., 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








DEPENDABLE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 


OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 
or for further information write home office, 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 
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Lavoris does not depend upon high-powered germicidal agents; but coagulates, 
detaches and removes objectionable matter, without injury to delicate tissues. 


It’s 


Different 
and so Thorough 
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he wanted in Fred Beck, who had started 
his business career as a golf caddy, bought 
into a Los Angeles advertising agency 
with $30, and cut his promotional teeth 
on ideas to sell coffins, gravestones, and 
cemetery lots. Dahlhjelm’s eloquent de- 
scription of “Prosperity Cakes” sounded 
like manna. 

When the manna quickly evaporated 
in the economic drought of the period, 
the Dahthielm-Beck imaginations kept 


working together. Next came an idea for 
a village-square handicraft market. This 
finally jelled into a combination market 
for farmers and viliage-square circus. 
Twelve years old this summer, the Los 
Angeles Farmers Market now covers 7% 
acres, employs hundreds, and _ grosses 
$6,000,000 a year. 

The Farmers Market came to life on a 
borrowed lot—Dahlhjelm didn’t sign a 
lease until fifteen months later. Farmers 





Beck: Imagination made a market 


paid 50 cents to park their produce trucks; 
revenue totaled $17.50 on opening day. 
The comedian Lou Costello was one of 


the first customers; he spent his last nickel 
on a dill pickle. Free fairs, fiddling bees, 


and movie-star promotions helped draw 

crowds. Until plumbing was installed, an 

ancient Ford labeled “Rest Rooms” took 

customers to comfort stations a mile away. 
, oe 

Beck’s early advertising office was a space 


previously inhabited by a monkey, and 
for some time people were disappointed 


to see an advertising man where a 
monkey should have been. 

Better Than Pegler: The_ market 
grew by ignoring economics and sanity. 
A small zoo, a grocery, a delicatessen, 4 
restaurant, and other special services were 
added as business boomed. Today its an- 
nual circus is a major local event, and the 


market is one of the few places, even in 
California, where Saturday shoppers may 


see an elephant eating at the banana 


counter. Naturally the market appealed 
to movieland’s studied eccentrics, an 


Name stars are among its regular custom: 
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Uhh ee sayin 


Ice Cream for Everybody 





AND INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE ON THE JOB! 


A BILLION gallons of delicious, healthful ice cream—twice 
as much as ever before —that’s the ice cream industry's goal. 
“Make mine vanilla!”—Yes, about half the new total will 


be Ametica’s favorite. About 170,000,000 gallons will be 


chocolate. An estimated 140,000,000 pounds of fruits will 
be used—including 60,000,000 pounds of strawberries, And 


17,000,000 pounds of nuts. ' 
America’s ice cream is produced by more than 6,200 manu- 


facturers—masters of flavor, blending and texture—masters, 


too, when it comes to delivering the creamy goodness of their 
freezers with all the smoothness, flavor and nourishment intact. 


“Masters of Delivery!” That’s where thousands of Interna- 
tional Trucks play their part. And how they play their part! 
These trucks perform so efficiently that for the last 15 years 


more heavy-duty Internationals have served American com- 


2 
4 


Tune in" Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network, See newspapers for time and station. 


merce and industry than any other make. 


Built in all types and sizes—there is a rugged, dependable 
International to do the work—no matter what the job. 


And when it comes to truck service, International provides 
the industry’s outstanding facilities — available everywhere 
from International Branches and thousands of International 


Dealers. 
Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





AAAS RANA AA 


I] Other International Harvester Products: 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL POWER .. . REFRIGERATION 








INTERNATIONAL’ Trucks 
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ers. Before Greta Garbo went home to 


Sweden last month, she bought edclweiss 
at the flower shop. Advertising includes 


local broadcasts, one starring Dah"hjelm, 
whom Beck calls “Asthma’s Gift to .2dio.” 
Lut the major source of its success, is a 
daily column of paid advertising, “The 
Farmers Market,” which Beck runs in 
The Los Angeles Times. In a rcader- 
ship poll, its popularity outpulled West- 
brook Pegler, 


Beck writes about anything that pops 
into his head. Sometimes it may have no 
connection with the market, but he always 


winds up with something like: “Every- 
body knows the Farmers Market is at 
West Third and Fairfax.” The rest may 


be about cocktail parties—“a cancerous 


American social growth based on the idea 
that everybody has to make glittering ob- 


servations , . . and get sopped into the 
silly stage before you are qualified to 
sparkle.” Or he may tell of the man who 
collects curious juxtapositions of news- 


' 
paper headlines, such as: MORE MEAT 
AFTER JULY 1 PROMISED BY BOWLES— 
FARMER KILLS 820 RATS IN 2-DAY BATTLE. 


Beck's public lately followed a land. 
lord’s efforts to evict him from “an eyrie 
with high rent and low water pressure.” 
Despite his own needs for a house, he 
appealed for a home for a Chinese couple, 
and got it. 

Someone has dubbed the 42-year-old 

iti P " 
Beck The Barefoot Woolleott of the 
Golden West.” During the war, he served 
im the Navy—writing recruiting publicity 
Jowac ne ’ "7 my 
for the Waves. Last spring he wrote a 
book about the Farmers Market—“Second 
Carrot From the End.” His explanation 


of the title: “As a boy I played a vegetable 


in a school play. When I got home my 
father said he couldn't find me on the 


stage. Mother said: “He was the second 
) 
carrot from the end’ 
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L. S. / M. F. B.! (for blades); Italians 
walk a mile for them 


EXPORT: Razor Nicks 


Catety-razor companies are among the 
bette: financial performers in the post- 
war market, One reason is that millions 


of men in the armed services learned to 
shave every day, for the first time in their 


lives. The Gillette Safety Razor Co. and 


the American Safety Razor Corp., two 


of the leaders, reported about three times 
as much net profit in the early months of 


1946 as in the early months of 1945, 


But it isn’t all smooth going. J. P. 
Spang Jr., president of Gillette, who re- 
turned recently from a business trip in 
Europe, reported these nicks in the for- 
eign market: 

@ Razor blades apparently made in Italy 
have copied American cigarette names, 


colors, and package cesign. Printing on 
the blades and packages advertises a 


“Special Working American System” 
(spelled “sistem” on the blades) and that 


- LEATHER: Vanishing Hides 


‘+ gians broke up the international ration 


. 





“We are not frightened of other com- 
petition.” Spang picked up samples of 
“Lucky Strike,” “Camel,” and “Chester- 


field” blades. 


@ Gillette’s Swiss branch, in return for 
blades shipped to Italy, has to accept 


tomatoes, strawberries, and other season- 


al crops. Austria pays with wood; Czecho- 
slovakia with glass. Each payment 
creates another sales problem, 


ee 


During the war an Allied control board 
parceled out the supply of hides and fixed 
the price. But early this summer the Rus- 


book. They bought tons of Argentine 
hides at prices above the control-board 


ceiling. In the 25-day waiting period be- 


tween the OPA veto and the new frice- 
control act signed last month, hide prices 


in the United States advanced about 50 
per cent. 


When the OPA was revived and prices 
were rolled back to June 30 ceilings, trad- 


ing in hides came to a dead stop. Shoe 
manufacturers began to get panicky. “Do 


something,” they wired OPA Adminis- 


trator Paul Porter. 


Porter and Reconversion Director John 
R. Steelman decided to get tough. Steel- 


man whipped the hide hiders with angry 
words. Justice Department agents would 
investigate reports of a hoarding con- 
spiracy, he said. Inventories would be 
checked by other government agents, and 
any effort to move hides at over-ceiling 
prices would be punished. Hoarding must 
stop. 

By the end of last week trade reports 
saia that hide movements to market had 


been resumed, but the shoe manufac: 


turers remained skeptical. The OPA had 




















Biggest “B”: The Army last week trundled out its biggest 
land-based bomber, this six-motored XB-36, built by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee at Fort Worth. Test performance “exceeded ex- 


International 


pectations.” Comparisons with the B-29 (left): XB-36 wingspan, 


230 feet; B-29, 141 feet. XB-36 length 163 feet; B-29, 99 feet. 
XB-36 range with bomb load, 10,000 miles; B-29, 4,100 miles. 
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As long as you keep working, in- 





come checks will come to you regu- There’s a significant difference between 


life insurance companies. Ask a North- 





| larly. But there comes a time when western Mutual agent what that differ- 
ence means to you. Ask a policyholder 
“ ~ w. no other company excels North- 
every man wants to quit working. western Mutual in that happiest of all 
. usiness relationships — old customers 
What about income checks then? coming back for psi 
eee . 
tional 
span, 


‘oct. @ THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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yielded on leather prices, with increases 
up to 30 per cent, but it was standing pat 


on the price of hides. 
Significance 


Higher prices for shoes, and perhaps 
fewer shoes, are indicated. But for in- 
dustry, the real significance of the Steel- 
man blast against the hide and leather 
trade was the evident determination of 
both Porter and Steelman to be as tough 
as possible within the limitations of the 
new price contro! act. Hide prices fur- 
nish a good example. ; 

This will become even clearer when the 
OPA, in the near future, issues new regu- 
lations on how to apply for price relief 
under the Barkley-Taft formula. The OPA 
wil] insist on “substantial evidence” that 
any increase is necessary. Industry ad- 
visory committees will have to assume 
the burden of proof, and in any specific 
case, a cross-section of industry experi- 
ence and opinion will be required. 


~ 





JOBS: Nobody ‘Planned’ Them 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 


lace, who popularized the slogan “Sixty 
Million Jobs” last year, thought the goal 


might be realized by 1950 under a 


planned economy. Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates had forecast 7,000,000 
unemployed in April of 1946; the OPA 
guessed 10,000,000. 


Fact proved stranger than forecast. In 
July, the Census Bureau reported last 


week, civilian employment reached 
58,130,000. The armed services had 
2,600,000. Total: 60,730,000 jobs. Econ- 
omy: not planned to the extent Wallace 


thought necessary. 


Men Wanted 


In every way but manpower, General 
Motors Corp. knew either Tiffin or De- 
fiance in Northern Ohio would be suit- 
able for the new gray-iron foundry it 
wants to build. But in these days of 
housing and manpower shortages, GM 
couldn’t count on labor from outside— 
and it would need 2,000 workers. 

To decide between the two cities, GM 
last week placed ads in 36 papers in the 
two areas inviting local residents to apply 
for jobs and promising that the foundry 
would be built wherever “there are 


enough men and women.” 


oor 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Refrigerators: An ultraviolet lamp 


the size of an auto headlight bulb has 
been developed by the Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. for “odorless refrigerators.” 


It produces ozone, 
For Wash Tubs: Scented soap powder, 


four pastel shades in a packet, is being 
marketed by the Amsco Industries of 


Freeport, N. Y. 


For Kids: An aluminum-body, pedal- 
pusher version of the jeep, for youngsters, 


is being soid by the Western Toy Manu. 
facturing Co. of Seattle. It has electric 


lights and horn. 

For Gardeners: A “Third Whee!” that 
can be attached to a lawn mower for 
easier clipping of borders has been put 
on the market by the Canadian Trade & 
Sales Co. of Winnipeg. 


a 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock market: Trading was slow last 
week and prices changed little. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average was up 
0.75 to 208.57; rails were up 0.05 to 
62.58, and utilities up 0.14 to 41.64. 

Steel: Output for July was 84.7 per cent 
of rated capacity, the best since July 


- 1945, when the comparable figure was 


86.3 per cent. 

Tires: Passenger-car and motorcycle 
tire production in the second three months 
of this year was up 10% per cent above 
the preceding three months. The present 
rate is about 64,000,000 tires a year. 

Copper: Higher copper prices were in- 
dicated by a new government contract for 
Chilean copper at a delivered price esti- 
mated at 16% cents a pound, 2 cents 
above the domestic ceiling. 

Personnel: Chester A. McLain, a New 
York lawyer, is general counsel of the 
International Bank . . . Dr. John Fred- 
erick, formerly of the University of Texas, 
now transferring to the University of 
Maryland, will direct a comprehensive 


study of all transportation facilities, under 


new federal legislation .. . Edward Hop- 
kinson Jr., senior partner of Drexel & 
Co. of Philadelphia, will be the next presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion... John F. McKee will become 
president of the Continental Bank and 


Trust Co. of New York, on Sept. 1. 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 
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LABOR TRENDS 





As part of its greater productivity pro- 
gram the AFL plans to include provisions 
for worker training in most of its new 
collective bargaining agreements. 
Apprentice training will be broadened to 
include instruction of older workers to 
increase their hourly output. The plan is 
based on the belief that greater pro- 
ductivity will bring higher wages. 

Few CIO unions are adopting the scheme. 
Their leaders fear that such a program 
might lead to “speedups.” 


Railroad firemen are conducting a refer- 
endum on whether to merge their brother- 
hood with the engineers. President D. B. 
Robertson predicts the proposal will carry 
and will pave the way for “greater under- 
takings and attainments.” Differences be- 
tween the two organizations, both un- 
affliated, were partly responsible for 
union weakness in the recent strike. 


Closer cooperation between the AFL and 
CIO is being predicted by the National 
Planning Association, a non-government 
organization of leaders in industry, agri- 
culture, and labor. 

William Green and Phil Murray have ac- 
cepted positions as trustees of the associ- 
ation, and arrangements are being pushed 
for a conference in which they will par- 
ticipate with other members in working 
out plans for long-range industrial stabi- 
lization. 

Disagreements between the two labor 
leaders have wrecked similar attempts 
in the past. 


District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
is facing its first major test as a railroad 
union in negotiations with the Long Is- 
land Railroad. The workers are demand- 
ing a 16-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
rules changes. They’ve refused a company 
offer of 18% cents without changes. A 
strike has been called for Aug. 23. 


The question of newsboys in unions has 
been reopened by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in a decision holding that 
those who distribute The Philadelphia 


Bulletin are not employes but independ- 
ent businessmen, 


Previous decisions had held that the news- 


ys were regular employes of the pub- 
lishers and could join unions. 


In reversing its stand the board held that 


the newsboys (whose average age was 
49) had established a practice of selling 


their routes at an average of $4,500 and 


that in so doing they became business- 
men. Officials said most large newspaper 
routes follow this pattern. 
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YOU RENT? Then take the sting out of 
scorchers with an airy R & M Portable 
Home Cooler. Sets snugly into open 
window—nothing to fasten, no installa- 
~ tion expense. Drives 
hot air out—draws 
cool air in. (It’s 
portable—you take 
it along whtn you 
méve!) 



























HOWTO DRY UP 
A HEAT WAVE 


(and blow it away!) 


BLAST THOSE BLISTERERS with a big- 
breeze R & M Attic Fan. Keeps your 
family cool, comfortable, and con- 
tented all day. And... Man!.. . that 
up-and-at-’em 
feelin? after 
nights of solid 
slumber! (All 
yours—all sum- 
mer—for less 


than the cost of a 
week’s vacation.) 










OR, BEAT THE HEAT with an inex- 
pensive, long-lasting R & M 
Banner Fan. (P.S. Some R & M 
Fans are still scarce. So check 
with your electrical appliance 
dealer, now.) Robbins & Myers, 
‘Inc., Fan Sales Division, Spring- 


field, Obio; or Brantford, Ontario, 


' Canada. 
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man people as a “great war potential,” 


Then, his fire over, Dulles concluded by 


le 

advising Christians that they shou a 
Christians in Union mission. And the following day it was setae against revenge.” - ” - 
At old Girton College in Cambridge, Voted into existence. The chief function of pan = te 
England, the most significant Protestant a will be + make 800 Baptisms an Hour goo 
group to meet since 1939 gathered last Pa ie Ch ei ge seo aragil- secu to g 
week to consider what the Christian’s role Orthodox Churches heard in worl” The temperature reached 88 degrees lde 
should be in the advancement of world tional political and economic questions. —_in Cleveland on Friday, Aug. 9, but more a 
peace. Seventy-five Protestant leaders @ Dulles saved his biggest bombshell for than 10,000 persons jammed the Edge- of p 
from sixteen countries, including Ger- the final day of the meetings, and in re-_ water Park hills and parking lots and who 
many, were convened by the Provisional leasing it pointed to what may well be the sweltered for hours as they watched a T 
Committee of the World Council of future outspoken pecemnaner of the new inter- strange religious ceremony. on 
Churches. At the end of the four-day national political commission, of which he From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 100 minis- y < 
session Aug. 7, it was evident that the pies chairman. He bitterly reproached ters stood knee-deep in Lake Erie, dunk. Stat 
Protestants had established a strong American occupation authorities bce Ger- ing 2,610 men, women, and children into Frot 
beachhead in the fight for peace. many for what he termed a repudiation of the water and then pronouncing them om 
The meetings were spearheaded by pledges made before the German capitu- baptized members of the religiou . ad 
John Foster Dulles, one of the eleven nie —— — — called Jehovah's wameans. Aitived is thei 
American delegates ‘and chairman of the humiliated by the questionable conduct bathing costumes which ranged from old. rec 
Federal Council of Churches’ Commission of some American Stonpenn Sees and — fashioned long underwear to smart halter. ed 
on &: fut end Dawhie Deunn: Gavel the stormed at the “imposition of slave labor and-shorts swim suits, the neophyte Wit- oon 
ference’s first moves was to elect the LO@,the German people] under terrible nesses marched into the water at the rate By 
riaecicce ailae gaa : conditions.” Furthermore, Dulles went of 800 an hour, to be toppled over back- we 
international authority and prominent cial: 


Presbyterian layman as its chairman. And 






on, he had the “distinct impression” that 





ward and then led spluttering to shore. 


































each day theresiter: Sulles's con-weo- the major powers still look on the Ger- Only one person became hysterical. A “ 
nouncements vied with the conference’s guspsemegemarngagge yen the 
for the headlines: he 
€ On Aug. 3, the day before the con- Wor 
ference opened, it made its first news. cur 
Delegates from eight nations asked for con 
realization of an old ideal—joint action on inst 
world problems by Protestants and Ro- , 
man Catholics. The request reiterated the ma 
plea of Pope Pius XII last month to pre- mo’ 
sent world peacemakers with a united can 
Christian front. Supporting the petition, Ch: 
Dean Frederick Nolde of the Mount Airy joir 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia told the assembled delegates: dis 
“If it is appropriate for labor and business the 
to put pressure on the United Nations wa 
organization, it is necessary for churches Na 
to do the same thing.” ag: 
€ The next day in his opening speech, 

Dulles brought up what is probably the T; 
biggest hazard to united Christian action. ' 
He asked the Protestant leaders to discuss [f bgt oa | 
the “extremely urgent matter” of tension [Faia ) a 
between the Soviet Union and the West- "Os ~~ Co 
ern nations. “The moral and _ spiritual Sh ah 2 os ne : sel 
forces of the world, inadequate as they Jehovah's Witnesses submerge for a spiritual meeting with the Lord... se 
are, still have power enough to secure a Ol 
just and lasting peace,” Dulles said. And ‘8 : y 7). . 

in the same speech he hit out at the peace 

conference across the channel in Paris. : . 
He charged that the conference “touches 
only the fringes of the problem and pro- 

vides only an inadequate opportunity,” 

though he conceded that “at least it is a a 
beginning in the way of making peace 

through open processes.” th 
€ On Aug. 5, the biggest disagreement pr 
among the members broke. The conven- he 
tion proposed that an_ international he 
Protestant commission on world affairs be sh 
established. Such a commission, charged M 
with exerting influence on political mat- 

ters, would in effect be a global religious 

lobby. Immediate opposition came from Q 
British and Continental delegates who ; 
feared that such action might turn their | 
churches into just another power bloc. : 





American delegates, however, stood to- 
gether in support of the proposed com- 


Cleveland Press Photos 
. « . and emerge with souls uplifted and happiness in their hearts 
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plump matron took her baptism with a 
smile but came up shouting: “Oh Lord, 
Satan is busy, oh Lord!” Then she col- 
lapsed and had to be assisted to shore. 
Most of the Witnesses took the plunge in 
good giace. Some sprinkled themselves 
to get used to the chilly water. Many 
elders parked their dentures with attend- 
ants before undertaking the dip. A drink 
of port wine was waiting on shore for any 
who were chilled. 

The mass baptism climaxed the first 
postwar international convention attended 
yy some 60,000 Witnesses from the United 
States, Europe, Africa, and Latin America. 
From Aug. 4 to 11, the convention dele- 
gates gathered in the Cleveland Municipal 
Stadium and Public Auditorium to hear 
their leaders voice the traditional gloomy 
predictions for the non-Jehovahites in the 
world. Some Clevelanders protested be- 
cause the Witnesses refused to fly an 
American flag over the stadium, but offi- 
cials ruled that they were not legally 
required to do so. 

N. H. Knorr of Brooklyn presided at 
the convention and in his keynote address 
he denounced the United Nations as a 


world “conspiracy . . . for peace and se- 
curity by [the members’] own political, 


commercial, social, military, and religious 
institutions,” 


“We can no more go along with the 
mass of the people in their misguided 
movement,” Knorr warned, “. . . than we 
can go along with the people’s rulers in 
Christendom. The word of God is against 
joining in the popular trend.” 

Knorr told the Witnesses they must 
display “outright fearlessness” and that 
they must “make no compromise.” He 
warned them that by opposing the United 
Nations they would be “most spoken 
against and attacked upon all sides.” 


oor 


Tithe of the Land 


In 1940, 22-year-old Clifton Robinson, 
a senior student at the Cleveland Bible 


College, preached a sermon to a Tecum- 


seh, Mich., congregation of Friends. The 


sermon was based on three texts from the 
Old Testament: 


Verily, verily I say unto you, except a corn 


of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.—John 12:24 

Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof.—Leviticus 25:3 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in mine house, and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it— 
Malachi 3:10 


Perry Hayden, a wise and prudent 
Quaker farmer, listened and then invited 
the young theological student home to 
dinner. Together they plotted to put the 
Biblical lessons to a practical test, using 
modern farm methods. 

At the start of the experiment, Hayden 
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Equipment Costing less 


HAULS 30% 10507 


INDUSTRIAL TRANSPORTATION 
TROUBLE is now being solved with 
startling success by a simple switch 
in thinking! 

Astonishing numbers of business con- 
cerns are discovering that TRANS- 
PORT by TRUCK-TRAILER cuts 
over-all hauling-costs, as much as 60%! 


Two to three times more freight is 
hauled in the spacious bodies of trail- 
ers, compared to the bodies of trucks. 


So the number of trips with trailer 
equipment, is often less than half! The 
savings in gasoline, tires, and main- 
tenance—and payroll savings, too, are 
exceptional! 

Even. so — hundreds, yes, thousands 
are still more elated to find that with 
trailers, their original-equipment cost, 
as well, is also reduced! — sharply — 
sometimes 30%! Frequently only one 
tractor power-unit is all it takes to 
handle 2 or 3 or more trailers! 

Then the “lay-up” of a tractor never 
“‘ties-up” the load. Trailer body-space 
remains in use! “Breakdown,” need of 
repair or failure of the power-unit is 


no longer serious. Another tractor sim- 
‘ply “takes-over’ — immediately! 


MORE FREIGHT! 





Furthermore, trailers are loaded 
“dead” — eliminating costly waiting- 
for-loading delay, and saving the time 
often wasted by many workers. 


One point more!— maintenance on 
trailers, is absurdly low! Since they 
merely “carry” the load, they outlast 
several, frequently many power-units. 
All in all, the switch to trailers revises 
all former appraisals of hauling costs! 


Even these spectacular savings 
NOW INCREASED BY TRAILMOBILES 
It is confirmed — Trailmobile is ac- 
knowledged to have the “Easiest pull- 


ing under-carriage in the industry” — 
consuming, for instance, “23% less gas- 
oline” . . . “hours less running time”! 
And Trailmobile’s exclusive design 
and construction by ELECTRONIC 
stress-measurement has developed 
new records for low upkeep, for ez- 


tremely low operating costs! See the 
type and model of Trailmobile you re- 


quire at your near-by Trailmobile 
Branch! A Certified Trailer-Transpor- 


tation Consultant will gladly assist you, 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 9. OHIO 
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1. Grip clip between 
thumb and forefinger 2. Pull out band saw 


of left hand... with right hand... ) Soe: hag length 4. Push clip back to Associated Press 


end of saw. The en- : 

saa Gielen dalies Hayden (left) and Robinson... 
but a fraction of a 
minute—anditis safe. 





planted 360 kernels, or a cubic inch of 


Anyone who has ever handled a band saw coil knows that the opera- + 






























= ; donated by Henry Ford. Yearly he har- (1) 
tion can be as dangerous as uncoiling a snake. With the slightest vested his crop, gave one tenth of it to salar 
fumbling the whole roll may suddenly spring to life, go “haywire” and the — as age er algun an i 
et completely tangled up and injure the operator. The job of coilin remainder, At the end of five years the 
8 a P f ) P J 8 stockpile of wheat was so huge that even 60-d 
iC up again 1s One not soon forgotten. Ford couldn’t supply enough ground. Ac- a: 
“ . + yee . eer ’ cordingly, the 1945 crop, less the tithe, 
Something should be done about it!” A Disstoneer* said that. Fol was distributed to 276 farmers for plant. dler 
lowing his suggestion the Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal- ing on 2,666 acres in 1946. pars 
cutting band saws was developed . . . changing a difficult and dangerous Altogether, farmers of 34 denomina- it 
operation into one that’s almost as simple as pulling out a length of tions in five states participated in the ex. fi ida 
I , pers 1 saf, periment, and 150 of their churches will adn 
ERATE CAPS SUC . . ANG WIERD CQUAl Sarety. share the 7,500-bushel tithe. The re- met 
mainder of this year’s 75,000-bushel crop ( 
nother clear cut cade (Aston leadership will go to bread-hungry Europe. - the 
A of D Last week the Rev. Clifton Robinson, org: 
eomauenee 000 with his six-year-old sermon realized, was Gui 
easeToutee—s man who combines the ye of Disston wa a making plans to leave as a missionary to den 
renee apirg in groper peepee groan India, where cotton, not wheat, is a [J tal 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—not only on special work but on major crop. vea 
ordinary jobs as well. aie 
too 
pla 
coc 
The Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back tha 
metal-cutting band saws holds 100 feet of wil 
band saw. This is enclosed in a tough con- 
tainer which protects! the saw and makes h 
stdrage easy. All widths up to and including i. 
Ys" are supplied on the new Safety Reel. dit 
to 
me 
pe 
, to 
be 
: ho 
: : th 
~ A HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. | 
846 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. th 
i Please send full particulars regarding the new Disston Safgty Reel for flexible-back metal-cutting ! Ju 
| nd saws. ? | 
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BASEBALL: Class Struggle | SS MO 
It has been a rough season for the mag- KEEP H A IR 














nates of the major leagues. The traffic at 
the turnstiles has been terrific, but the 
Mexican League and the American Base- 
ball Guild stirred up a hornet’s nest of 
employer-employe relations. Between the 
blandishments of Mexican gold and union 
aims, baseball’s hired hands became dis- 
contented. 

President Larry MacPhail of the New 
York Yankees had the answer: an invi- 
tation to the players to join with their 
employers in a discussion of baseball con- 
tract reforms. 

The 480 big-league players put their 
heads together late last month and came 
up with a dozen demands. Last week, at 
the offices of the Yankees, they pre- 
sented them to the owners in the first 
player-management meeting in baseball’s 
history. At the end of the meeting, it 
was apparent that action will be taken | 















If you're discouraged the way your hair looks 
try Kreml Hair Tonic! It does lots more than kee 
hair neatly groomed. Kreml atso promptly r 


b of at a joint meeting of the major leagues ‘ lieves itching of dry scalp. It removes dandru 
sail Aug. 27 on the players’ major demands: flakes and leaves scalp feeling so clean—so alivej 
oy (1) a pension plan, (2) a minimum — 

t to salary (at least $5,500), (3) elimina- - 

the tion of the withdrawal of waivers on a (BLE L0 OKIN G 

the player, (4) dismissal for cause only, and HORRM NG 

ven 60-day severance pay, and (5) spring A SMELL 

to training expenses. GREAS. WN 

the. Commissioner A. B. (Happy) Chan- PASTED DO ’ 

ant- dler had said that the demands were “com- Wi EN 2 

paratively modest,” and that he was in TH G00 o 

ina- favor of improvements “to which they W/ 

- ‘ ic —. pod ar toes cee | The grand thing about Kreml is that it keeps dry, 

a ment in principle.” ‘ . | unruly hair looking handsome all day. Gives it a 

a . ; nice lustre yet never leaves it looking greasy. It 

— Pape vag emg a never glues it down stiff and ugly to your scalp. 
son, organizer of the hemncioas Baseball It never leaves any rancid, greasy odor. Kreml 

aa Guild. The player-owner meeting has un- looks and feels so clean on both hair and scalp. 
y to deniably taken away many of Murphy’s 
is a talking points with players. But the 35- 


year-old, Harvard-educated labor leader 
took the setback philosophically. “The 
player-management deal,” he said, “was 
cooked up to get rid of the Guild. I know 
that and I’m determined that the Guild 
will keep going.” 

Murphy admits that his work has been | _ 
hurt. If ballplayers achieve better con- 
ditions for nothing, they are not likely 





Kreml Hair Tonic is one of the best aids to 





to pay dues. He hopes to continue to get 
members on three selling points: (1) a 
percentage of a player’s sale price to go 
to the player, (2) all salary disputes to 
be settled by arbitration, and (3) the 
hope that the Guild is permanent, while 
the player-owner committees are not. 
Previous setbacks for Murphy include 
the abortive Pittsburgh Pirates’ strike 
June 7 and a “hands off” policy of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Last 
week, however, Murphy won a rare vic- 
tory. The Pennsylvania Labor Relations 
Board ruled baseball as “commerce,” and 
ordered a collective bargaining election 
to be held on Aug. 20 for the Pirates. 
Murphy claims 24 Pirates as Guild mem- 
bers. He exulted: “We thought our Guild 















modern, handsome hair grooming. See if 
you, too, don’t discover how it does away 
with having to repeatedly comb your hair 
during the day. It grooms hair neatly in the 
morning and keeps it looking ‘just-right’ all 
day. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp — for 
better-groomed hair. 


@ Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. 


KREMLYA42z 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. eon eae 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — yA 


Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp~Removes Dandruff Flakes al oveanste oS 
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When I wrote a piece about Jack 
Johnson some little time ago, several 
readers sent rude letters to suggest that 
I remove the ingenuous artwork which 
illustrates this space, and substitute a 
face with white whiskers on it, if I 
planned to go on posing as an authority 
on events of auld lang syne. As soon as 
{ I can decide between a pho- 
tograph of Walt Whitman 
and another of the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm at Doorn, I will see 
about having the winner set 
up for use here. 

Meanwhile, still operating 
from behind the deceptively 
youthful kisser on your right 
(a daguerreotype), I must 
call attention to the fact that 
the Boston Red Sox and the 
! Brooklyn Dodgers played a 





world series in 1916, just 30 years ago. 
A couple of baseball men were telling 
me the other day that an encore for 
these two teams in 1946 would give 
entertainment values a great boost in 
the national pastime. 7 

“It’s got to happen—it'll be a panic, 
said one of them, a National Leaguer 
who all year has been viewing the 
Dodgers flippantly but, mark you, from 
a point well to the rear of them. “Too 
bad they got such small ball parks. 


The series would fill Yankee Stadium 
every day.” 


Of course, must or no must, this 
is all highly hypothetical. The Red 
Sox may be said to be in (reach me 
some wood to rap on, Perkins), but the 
Dodgers are many jumps from home 
with a tough track ahead of them. 
Form students deplore the possibility 
of the Dodgers winning with a team 
like the Dodgers. They say it is di- 
rectly opposed to nature’s great scheme 
and will set back mankind anywhere 
from two to five years. The Cardinals, 
they point out, are a far better team on 
paper, and just as soon as Mr. Sam] 
Breadon of St. Louis can get his hands 
on some paper to play on, things should 
take a turn for the better. 

It may be so. However, there is no 
doubt that public desire for a Brooklyn- 
Boston series is very strong indeed as 
we go to press. Both have glamour, 
even if Brooklyn’s is more the Fan- 
nie Brice type than the Jane Rus- 
sell. I have been going through the 
records of 80 years ago in search of 
clues to what sort of series the Red Sox 
and Dodgers might give us. There does 
not seem too much there in the way of 
| parallels—except that Bosivn, a fine 














A Premature Peek at the Past 


by JOHN LARDNER 


team and a strong favorite, won the 
1916 series by 4 games to 1, which is 
about the way it would figure in 1946. 

The most dramatic character in the 
Boston stable was George H. Ruth, 
then a youngster and a left-handed 
pitcher. Behind him were a pair of 
historic outfielders, Duffy Lewis and 
Harry Hooper; a couple of 
good infielders, Larry Gard- 
ner and Deacon Scott; and, 
in the pitching department, 
stout hands like Shore, 
Leonard, and Mays. But it 
was Ruth who pitched the 
game that makes that series 
live in history, a 14-inning 
job, the longest in the world- 
series records, which he won 
2 to 1 from Sherry Smith. 
Brooklyn scored on the Babe 
in the first inning, and the last thirteen 
were scoreless against him. That was 
the start of his world series record of 
shutout pitching which, extended into 
the 1918 series, reached a total of 29 
innings. 

As a hint that you never can tell what 
will happen in a series with Brooklyn, 
Mr. Ruth got no hits in five chances 
with his bat. 

The Brooklyn team was not abnor- 
mal in the modern spirit of Brooklyn 


teams, but it had some fine old Flat- 
bush characters on its roster: Zack 


Wheat, Ivy Olson, Hy Myers, Jake 
Daubert, Casey Stengel, Otto Miller, 
Jack Coombs, Rube Marquard, and Ed 
Pfeffer. Mr. Coombs won the only 
game for his side, beating Mays 4 to 3. 
The fact is that Brooklyn world series 
victories are few and far between—a 
total of four games won in the three 
series of 1916, 1920, and 1941. The 
Red Sox, on the other hand, have the 
brightest world series record in the 
book. They have faced the National 


League winner in five different years 
and never lost a series. 


There was, if you looked quick, a 
sort of capsule preview of a Boston- 
Brooklyn world series last month, in 
the all-star game, when Mr. Kirby 
Higbe, the philosophical Dodger 
thrower, was pitching to Theodore S. 
Williams. The ultimate curve ball 
which Higbe fed Williams has not been 
sighted since it left the coastline that 
afternoon, headed in the direction of 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
but Mr. Williams has been advertising 
for the specifications of the pitch ever 
since, and there is a possibility that 
it may reappear in October. 
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Meanwhile, the owners of the Pitts. 
burgh club shucked the twin troubles of 
unionization and last place in the league. 
For $2,250,000 President William E. 
Benswanger, son-in-law of the late Barney 
Dreyfuss, whose family has owned the 
club since 1901, sold their controlling 
interest in the Pirates to a four-man syn- 
dicate headed by Frank E. McKinney, 
banker-owner of the Indianapolis Club in 
the American Association. McKinney’s as- 
sociates are Thomas A. Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh attorney, John W. Galbreath, 
Columbus, Ohio, real-estate operator, and 
Bing Crosby, who thus follows Bob Hope 
(part owner of the Cleveland Indians) 
along the road to Cooperstown. 


was headed for the ashcan 


-~ PLRB] saved our necks.” 


North From the Border 


All is not tequila and tamales in old 
Mexico. Mickey Owen found out. 

Arriving back in the United States 
after “jumping” the Mexican League, the 


former Brooklyn Dodger backstop in- 


sisted he had not broken his contract 
with the Pasquel brothers, who operate 
big-time baseball south of the border. 
“They broke my contract three different 
ways,” he claimed. “They signed me to 
manage and catch for the Torreon club. 
But look what happened. First of all, 
they didn’t let me be manager. Then they 
transferred me to the Veracruz club. 
Finally, they put me on first base. I never 
played first base before.” 

Owen .nnounced he would seek rein- 
statement with the Dodgers and said he 
was confident he could help them win 
the National League pennant. He also 
said he would keep the $12,500 he re- 
ceived as a bonus from the Pasquels for 
signing to play in Mexico. 

By the end of the week, Owen had 
heard (1) howls of protest from the ranks 
of major-league players, (2) from the 
commissioner's office that he could not 
return to baseball this year under base- 
ball law, and (3) from the Pasquels, who 
claimed Owen owed them $27,000. 
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RACING: The $40,000 Legs 


Once a year the little town of Goshen, 
N. Y., has a big day. Youngsters get out 
mother’s best pitcher, raid the kitchen, 
and set up lemonade stands on the streets. 
Nearly every lawn becomes a parking lot. 
The train whistles of the Erie railroad 
shriek more often than usual. Goshen’s 
population is tripled. 

The occasion is the biggest annual 
event of harness racing.:For the past six- 
teen years, the Hambletonian Stake for 
three-year-olds has been trotted at Wil- 
liam H. (Bill) Cane’s mile-long, kite- 
shaped Good Time Park. 

Goshen’s big day was late last week. 
On the traditional Wednesday, rains 
soaked the foothills of the Catskills and 
washed out the Sulky Derby. But the next 


day, Aug. 8, the sun shone once more an 
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Moths dont breed in the pocketbooks 
of REDBOOK Massachusetts! 


These pocketbooks are thickly settled 
with dollars. 

And if they weren’t open a good 
deal of the time, they couldn’t take 
in the $211,000,000 family income 
of Redbook, Massachusetts. 

You can’t have a very close- 
mouthed pocketbook if you're going 
to buy $35,000,000 worth of food in 
the course of a year—and nearly 


$5,000,000 worth of drugs and cos- 
metics. That's the way they spend their 
money in Redbook, Massachusetts. 
$115 is certainly a low pro-rata 
page rate to reach the $211 million 


Redbook, Massachusetts market, isn't 


it? Just think of it—50,000 free- 
spending Redbook families, 12 times 
a year, for $1580! 


“st REDBOOK USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 














PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE 
REDBOOK NATIONAL SHOW 
It’s a show that is being seen each month 
by a free-spending young audience with a 
$6,000,000,000 income. 

They pay $4,000,000 just to get front 
seats at 12 performances of this outstand- 
ing array of fiction entertainment. 

$44,100 makes the Redbook National 
Show your show, 12 
times a year in full 
pages, drawing these 
eager young spenders 
to your product. 
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Champs: Jimmy McLane, of Akron, Ohio, is the youngest triple titlist in National 
AAU men’s senior swimming history. The whiz kid (NEwsweEEKk, March 5, 1945), 
now 15 and a Phillips (Andover) Academy student, won the 400-, 800-, and 1,500- 
meter free-style events at San Diego, Calif., Aug. 5. The same day, Nancy Cowperth- 
waite, New York socialite, won the National AAU 80-meter hurdles at Buffala, N. Y. 





Hambletonian Day was-official. A record 
crowd of 16,015 sought relief from the 
heat under canvas, trees, and hats made 
of newspapers between trips to the pari- 
mutuel windows, where a record total of 
$143,792 was bet on the three heats of 
the Hambletonian. 

The favorite was Chestertown, a bay 
colt named for the nearby town of Ches- 
ter, where the great stallion Hambleto- 
nian lies buried. Cane bought Chester- 
town as a yearling for $6,500 from the 
Almahurst Farm in Kentucky. Unraced 
as a two-year-old, the son of Volomite 
and Phoebe Hanover beat a crack field of 
Hambletonian entries in the National 
Stake at Old Orchard, Maine, three weeks 
ago and thereby attracted the eye of Wal- 
ter E. Smith of Los Angeles, a director of 
the Western Harness Racing Association. 

Smith wanted a Hambletonian winner 


for California. He persuaded Cane to sell * 


Chestertown for $40,000 two weeks ago. 
Last week he had his winner and a good 
share ($28,047) of his money back. 
Driven by Tom Berry, a 63-year-old vet- 
eran trainer-driver, Chestertown carried 
Smith’s red and blue colors to victory in 
the 21st running of the Hambletonian. 

In the first heat the colt finished second 
to Victory Song owned by Mrs. James B. 
Johnson Jr. of Rochester, Mich. But then 
Chestertown turned in the fastest mile of 
the year (2:02), winning the second 
heat from his ten rivals. The third heat 
was a breeze. Victory Song was second 
and Deanna, whose reins were handled 
by 78-year-old Ben White, was third. 

It was the second time that Bill Cane 
had sold a Hambletonian winner for 
more than the first-prize money. Eight 


years ago he exchanged his horse McLin 
for $20,000 from Lawrence B. Sheppard, 
owner of the Hanover Shoe Farms. As 
McLin Hanover, the colt won the 1938 
trotting classic and $19,944.30. 


Saratoga-at-Saratoga 


It was a question of profits or un- 
profitable tradition. The officials of the 
Saratoga Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Breed of Horses faced this 
dilemma with the approach of the Sara- 
toga season (July 22 through Aug. 31). 

For three war years the Saratoga-at- 
Belmont meetings were good business. 
There were huge crowds and _ betting 
records. But turfdom’s prominent sports- 
men loudly bemoaned the lack of tra- 
dition. Horse owners wouldn't bring their 
stables to the spa unless there were iarge 
stakes. The pari-mutuel take at Saratoga 
wouldn't cover large stakes. So F. S. Von 
Stade, president of the association, de- 
clared a split season: two weeks of non- 
stake racing at Jamaica to pull in the 
money and offset any loss sustained dur- 
ing the last four weeks at Saratoga. 

The program went off according to 
schedule. In twelve days (July 22-Aug. 
3) at Jamaica $24,850,699 poured into 
the machines. And the Wideners, Sloanes, 
Vanderbilts, and’ Whitneys were in tra- 
ditional evidence when Saratoga opened 
its meeting of rich stakes and purses. 

Everybody was happy—with the pos- 
sible exception of the metropolitan horse 
players, who now had to hand their money 
over to the bookmakers instead of enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of losing it in person at 
the pari-mutuel windows. 
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America Sees ‘Peter Grimes’ 


It was not quite fair of Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky to tell the audience at last 
week’s American premiére of Benjamin 
Britten’s “Peter Grimes” that the young 
Englishman’s opera is the “first since 
‘Carmen’.” For one thing, a couple of 
little music dramas like Verdi's “Fal- 
staff” and Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” 
have appeared between “Carmen’s” 1875 
and now—to say nothing of one Claude 
Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande.” And 
for another, it might even be said that 
the distinguished Koussevitzky is a mite 
prejudiced, inasmuch as it was his own 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation which 
commissioned “Peter Grimes.” 

However, since the last quarter-cen- 
tury of operatic history has produced lit- 
tle beyond the aging Puccini’s “Turan- 
dot,” “Peter Grimes” must be accorded 
its due as a most remarkable piece of 
music, written by a 32-year-old English- 
man now clearly in the front rank of 
contemporary composers. Whether “Peter 
Grimes” will live on to “Carmen’s” ripe 
old age of 71 as an opera or as a long 
and powerful work for archestra and 
chorus is something for present and fu- 
ture operatic audiences to decide. For 
the power and _ brilliance of “Peter 
Grimes” lie in its passages for orchestra 
and chorus, its weaknesses in most of the 
music for solo voice and, above all, in 
its libretto. 

Written by Montagu Slater after 
George Crabbe’s early-nineteenth-cen- 
tury poem, “The Borough,” the story of 
“Peter Grimes” suffers from a bad case 
of second-act climax. Grimes, a fisher- 
man who was born out of step with the 
world, is accused unjustly of murdering 
his apprentice, who has been lost at sea. 
By the time the second-act curtain falls, 
he has just lost another helper and a 
suspicious village is after him. All that 
remains for the third act is for Peter to 
do away with himself—entirely too quiet- 
ly for the accepted needs of grand opera 
—and for the village to go back to nor- 
mal life. And both the librettist and the 
composer have taken too much time to 
accomplish the inevitable. 

“Peter Grimes” was given its world 
premiére at the reopening of Sadler's 
Wells in London on June 7, 1945 (News- 
WEEK, June 18, 1945). Since then it has 
been given in Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Sweden. Last week’s American premiére 
was presented at the Berkshire Music 
Center in Lenox, Mass., and it was said 
around Tanglewood that Britten, who 
came over from England for the event, 
was upset because the performances had 
been entrusted to the center’s student or- 
chestra and chorus. But with Leonard 
Bernstein, Koussevitzky’s own_ brilliant 
protégé, handling the baton, he need 
not have worried. The best of his opera 
was. given a stunning performance. 


Not long after the London opening of 
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“Peter Grimes,” Eddie Dowiing and Louis 
J. Singer, producers of “The Glass Me- 
nagerie,” bought the American rights to 
the opera. As of last week, they still 
intend to bring it to Broadway before the 
first of the year, but admit that it will 
probably be a prestige-making, rather 
than money-making, production. 
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DANCE: Steps and Attitudes 


It was early July in the Berkshires, and 
the 50-odd students at the Jacob’s Pillow 
University of the Dance near Lee, Mass., 
were busy with their attitudes and 
arabesques. Suddenly, from outside the 
rehearsal barn, a blast shattered the air. 
Seventeen of the young men froze. 

They were the school’s GI’s, there be- 
cause they had chosen to spend their Bill 
of Rights education money for dance in- 
struction. Although they had been told 
ever since their arrival in June that the 
blast in question was only dynamiting for 


the theater’s new parking lot, it still never . 


failed to catch them off guard. 

These seventeen GI’s at Jacob’s Pillow 
ae studying dancing for the same reason 
other veterans are taking law, engineer- 
ing, or even sculpturing—to go on with 
what they had been interested in before, 
or to prepare themselves for an entirely 
different career. Those who had danced 
previously are now limbering up long- 
unused muscles and getting caught 
up in special skills grown rusty. Those 
who had not thought seriously about 
dancing have their eyes on Broadway, on 
the concert stage, on ballet, or on the 
founding of schools. 

Pillow for Dancers: At Jacob’s Pil- 
low the veterans take daily lessons in 
many and varied dance styles. From Ted 
Shawn, the school’s famous director, they 
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et the benefit of the American dance 
orms Shawn created first with his equally 
famous wife, Ruth St. Denis, and later 
with his men’s dance group. La Meri, the 
American dancer who has made herself 
an authority on Hindu and Spanish dance 
techniques, teaches them with a thor- 
oughness and wit which fascinate many a 
student who has never before taken neck- 
jerking or heel-tapping seriously. 

José Limon, who instructs the modern 
dance classes, is a veteran himself, as is 
Barton Mumaw, Shawn’s distinguished 
graduate and now associate director of 
the school. Jess Meeker, the Shawn 


men’s group composer-accompanist who , 


emerged from the war a field artillery 
captain is also back at his old chores. 

At the two weekly performances in the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival Theater, 
the men also get actual stage experience. 
Last week, for example, they donned 
dhotis, the involved wrap-around pants 
of Hindu male dancers, and joined Shawn 
and La Meri in an East Indian production. 

Most of the ex-GI’s live about a mile 
from the school proper, up on a hill in a 
house which one season’s students after 


another have called “The Ark.” Here, the 


evening bull sessions are not often cen- 
tered around talk of the blond waitress at 
the nearest tavern (about 2 miles away). 
Mostly the students talk about their 
classes, what they learn, and what they 
will do with it. 

As Bennie RiChard, veteran of the Pa- 
cific from Australia to Tokyo, said: “We’ve 
lost a lot of time, and we have to make it 
up fast.” Besides his Silver and Bronze 
Stars, Bennie has three Purple Hearts and 
a badly machine-gunned left leg which 
still needs treatment. But he and his 


wife have two dancing schools in Tampa, 


Fla., and that’s why he’s at Jacob’s 
Pillow this summer. 


GI’s in the Jacob’s Pillow classes take their dancing seriously 


EDUCATION 


Great Books for Grownups 


For culture-hungry people with two 
evenings a week to spare during the next 
four academic years, the University of 
Chicago last week had impressive, if 
frankly experimental, plans: Come fall it 
will introduce in University College a new 
basic program of liberal education for 
adults centering about the “great books.” 

Devised by Dean Cyril O. Houle of 
University College, the new course for 
grownups will package five “learning 
activities.” The principal one, patterned 
after the famous Chicago seminars for- 
merly conducted by Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins and Prof. Mortimer J. Adler, 
will be informal round-table discussion of 
assignments in Plato, Aristotle, Euclid, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Kant, Hegel, 
Darwin, Marx, Freud, and some twoscore 
more of the pacemakers of thought. 

In addition to the seminars, where in- 
structors’ questions will be designed to 
stimulate argument rather than to see 
whether students have done their home- 
work, the program schedule offers: (1) 
lectures to block in historical contexts, 
(2) “communications workshops” for 
practice in handling words, (3) “labora- 
tory workshops” to furnish actual experi- 
ence in such things as solving mathe- 
matical problems, conducting scientific 
experiments, and listening to music, and 
(4) “problems workshops” to measure the 
impact of the great books on contem- 
porary issues. 

Foreseeing that they may have to cope 
with unexpected problems of adult learn- 
ing, Dean Houle and his co-workers have 
been careful to chart the course only in a 
general way. Grading methods have yet 
to be evolved, but students who success- 
fully complete the four years are prom- 
ised a certificate defining their accom- 
plishment and they may, by special exami- 
nation, qualify for a bachelor’s degree. 

There will be no age limit for students 
and no particular academic prerequisite; 
the only hurdle is the usual University 
College entrance examination, largely a 
test of reading, writing, and psychological 
aptitudes. Nevertheless, Chicago dons are 
proceeding cautiously. This fall, while 
yet-undesignated teachers log the shoals, 
only 70 students will be admitted. Uni- 
versity officials hope that the ageless 
drawing power of the great books will 
double enrollment each year thereafter. 
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Tanks Into Scholars 


When the battle haze of the second 
world war lifted, the United States found 
on its hands a troublesome liability in the . 
shape of billions of dollars’ worth of un- 
wanted surplus property strewn to the 
four corners of the world. A part of that 
liability was being converted last week 
into a valuable and continuing asset: a 
grand-scale scholarship system which, in 
the next two or three decades, will shut- 
tle an estimated 150,000 students and 
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teachers between the United States and 
other nations. 

Transmuting war surpluses into schol- 
arships was the ingenious idea of Sen. J. 
William Fulbright of Arkansas, himself a 
Rhodes scholar and former president of 
the University of Arkansas. Heeding 
American experience after the first world 
war, when foreign debts became “a 
source of irritation,” Fulbright worked 
out a bill providing that other nations 
might purchase leftover war goods part- 
ly with their own currencies—instead of 


the American dollars they did not have— 
and that such credits then could be used 


 SAiammica Amoi DA AQ 
Lassod by the flouse sist botore Congress 
Closed ICS Coors, the FUOright Bill Hee 
came law on Aug. 1, when President 


Truman affixed his signature. 
Under the provisions of the new law, 


about $300,000,000—more than eighteen 
times as much as the $16,000,000 endow- 
ment for Chinese scholarships created 
early in the 1900s from Boxer Rebellion 
indemnities—will be applied to educa- 
tional interchanges during the next 
twenty years. Amounts up to $20,000,000 
may be earmarked from surplus-property 
proceeds in every participating country, 
with maximum expenditures of each 
pegged at $1,000,000 a year. 

These sums, comparatively insignifi- 
cant in big-time international finance but 
staggering as educational subsidies £0, 


will be spent four ways; (1) to pay the 
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PLOLessors (0 Lecture in foreign colleges 


and universities, (3) to assist foreign 
students working at American nonde- 
nominational imstitutions overseas (such 

















International Photos 
Tele-students: City College in New York has added a new course—television, 


Before the field becomes too competitive, these students are moving in fast, learn- 
ing how to act, make up, and project themselves before the camera, as well as how 
to deal with all the mechanical problems, Television companies are cooperating. 











as the American University at Beirut and 
Robert College in Istanbul), and (4) to 
provide transportation to the United 


States for foreign students matriculating - 


at American colleges and universities. 
State and Nations: Machinery of the 
mass exchange will be operated by the 
State Department, with Assistant Secre- 
tary William Benton, a staunch champion 
of the Fulbright plan from its beginnings, 
in charge of the entire program. Empha- 
sizing that “all of these activities must be 
financed with foreign currencies,” Ben- 


ton disclosed last week that the State 
Denartment which already hag a S20. 
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with Great Gritam, im negotiating for siur- 


pluseproperty scholarships in Austral 


New Zealand, China, the Philippines, 
Burma, India, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Austria, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and the Scan- 


dinavian countries? 


Working with the State Department 
in administering the Fulbright program 
will be a ten-man Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, to be appointed by Presi- 


dent Truman and to mclude representa- 
tives of the United States Office of Edu- 


cation, the Veterans Administration, state 
educational institutions, and_ privately 
endowed universities. It will be the 


board’s assignment to select American 


students and professors going abroad, 
with preference granted to _ veterans 
of both world wars and with “due 


consideration to applicants from all geo- 
graphic areas of the United States.” 


Benton believes it probable that “some 
type of regional selection method” 


will be devised, 


With many details of procedure yet to 


be whittled out, it appears unlikely that 
first awards can be made before the start 


of the 1947-48 academic year, But how- 


ever slow results of the unprecedented 
interchange may be in emerging, the 
State Department thinks they could hard- 


ly be other than good. 
“While the major effect of the Fulbright 
Bill will be to permit thousands of Ameri- 


can students to study abroad,” Benton 


said last week, “we should be prepared 
to welcome thousands of foreign students 
to our shores, I look forward to the day 


when we shall have as many as 50,000 
foreign students in this country 
“The exchange of students and schol- 


ars is, in my judgment, the surest single 
method over the decades for promoting 
understanding among peoples. The solid 


background acquired by those who study 


outside their own countries can provide 
the basis for truer understanding of other 


peoples.” 
If the Fulbright Bill succeeds in swap- 


ping war junk for greater international 
amity, most Americans will agree that it 


has struck a good bargain. 





*Benton’s Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs is also carrying on a limited educa- 


tional-exchange service with Latin American coun- 
tries. This program was started by the wartime 
Office of Inter-American Affairs and has grown from 
pe ono Latin American students in the 1940-41 
sc 


ool year to 234 in 1945-46, 
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Is vacr, that water may be full of them 


—organisms no less deadly because you 
can’t see them with the naked eye. But 


to offset the menace of germs an answer 
is found in a chemical—chlorine. 
Chlorine is the most important agent 


for purifying a city’s water supply. It is a 
chemical of amazing uses produced in 


huge quantities by Wyandotte Chem: 


icals Corporation. 
Wyandotte Chlorine is the base for 


products used in the sterilizing of food 
equipment and is the base for numerous 


insecticides, 


Nor is public health the only cause 


served by Wyandotte Chlorine. In the 
manufacture of paper, this chemical is 
essential to the bleaching of pulp—guv- 
ing whiteness and brightness to the fin- 
ished product. ‘The textile industry also 
uses great quantities of Wyandotte 
Chlorine. 

Chemical derivatives of Wyandotte 
Chlorine serve to make plastics . . . dry 
cleaning solvents . . . water-proofing 
materials, And the development. of 
further uses for chlorine will find Wyan- 
dotte prepared to mect the increased 


demand. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is 


one of the world’s great producers of 
soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate of 


soda, chlorme, dry ice, calcium carbon. 


ate, and other basic and intermediate 
organic and inorgaric chemicals, W yan- 


dotte also manufactures tremendous 
quantities of specialized cleaning com- 


pounds for business and industry, 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION » Wyandotte, Michigan +» Offices in Principal Cities 
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Just look at that smile! Whether you're 6 or 60, on pleasure 
or business, it'll be fun to travel by Martin airliner! No 
crowds, no noise, no dirt . . . the big Martin transport 
will be air-conditioned, sound-proofed, clean as a whistle! 
And such a quick trip! No long, tiring hours wasted en 
route. With a young hostess to watch over her... a big, 
soft seat to curl up in. . . an individual reading light 
and full-view window .. . she'll be as snug and com- 
fortable as in an armchair at home! 
SO DEPENDABLE, TOO! 

On new Martin airliners, radar will “‘see’’ through rain, 
snow, fog or darkness. Special heating units will melt ice 
before it can form on wings, tail or propeller. Two 
Pratt & Whitney engines will deliver nearly as much 
horsepower as all 4 engines of the Flying Fortress; on 


only one of these big power-plants, high-flying Martin 


Hi, mommy,...Flyinga tun! 


airliners could soar a third of a mile above the nation’s 
highest mountain. For speed, luxury and dependability, 
no plane of its type can surpass a Martin airliner! 


Tue Grenn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mp. 


FLY VIA MARTIN TRANSPORT ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES! 
Capital (PCA) e Eastern e Chicago & Southern 
Braniff . United ° Northwest ¢ Delta 

Dodero (Argentina) . Panagra « Commander 
Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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MOVIES 








Merry Mission to Mexico 


It’s a good bet that “Holiday in Mex- 
ico,” which cost M-G-M a _ whopping 
bank roll, will return the same with pro- 
portionate interest. The production looks 
its budget. The Technicolor photography 
is lush and in good taste; the cast is af- 
fable and important; and the musical 
numbers are guaranteed to please prac- 
tically anybody. On the other hand, 
the story is actively on the silly side, 
and the treatment is considerably too 
cute for comfort. 

While there isn’t much point in go- 
ing into the plot, you cant tell the 
players without a synopsis. Walter Pidg- 
eon, for instance, is the American Am- 
passador to Mexico, Pidgeon appears 
to be a highly diplomatic diplomat. 
He. also smokes pipes, and understands 
his daughter (Jane Powell), who sings, 


and a Hungarian friend of yesteryear 
(Ilona Massey), who also sings and 
is emphatically equipped to become a 
practicing stepmother. 

Then there is Xavier Cugat (playing 


~ himself, of course) with orchestra, sev- 


eral relations of José Iturbi, also playing 
themselves, and, finally José Iturbi—who 
not only plays himself with surprising 
assurance as Roddy McDowall’s unwit- 
ting rival for Miss Powell’s adolescent 
hand, but plays the piano brilliantly from 
Rachmaninoff to jive. 

Occasionally the cast and the authors 
get together for a legitimate laugh, a 
spot of good music, or a moment of 
genuine feeling for the way things hap- 
pen to people. Unhappily, the actors 
spend most of their screen time beaming 
at each other and demonstrating that 
when better teeth are made, Hollywood 
will make them. (Hoxmpay 1n Mexico. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Joe Pasternak, 
producer. George Sidney, director.) 


Hot and Cold Censors 


The New York State board of censors 
briefly interrupted its contemplation of 
Jane Russell’s bust last week to ban a 
new French film, “Sirocco,” as “immoral, 
indecent, and tending to corrupt morals.” 
And then, after another huddle, they 
reversed themselves and passed the pic- 
ture with minor deletions. 

The cantankerous censors could have 
arrived at their decision to ban the film 
only out of sheer cussedness. For “Siroc- 
co” is merely the recounting of a wretch- 
ed little romance about a vacuous-look- 
ing Arab from the Tunis Kasba who falls 
in love with and begets a child by a 
French femme du monde. And, at the 
end, both get their come-uppance in 
the Hays Office tradition. Obscenity 
hever rears its enticing head. Except for 
a brief strip tease, photographed with 
the camera a city-block away, “Sirocco” 
has less sex or salacious display than, 
say, Rita Hayworth’s “Gilda.” 

And, on the credit side, there must be 





is 








Pidgeon kissing Ilona Massey .. . 











... ditto Jane Powell... 





. «and finally Mikhail Rasumny 


mentioned splendid portrayals by such 
notable French actors as Louis Jovet, 
Viviane Romance, Dalio, and Pierre 
Renoir. (Sirocco. Leo Cohen, distribu- 
tor. Pierre Chenal, director.) 


The Curse of Pixy O’Brien 


If you are allergic to leprechauns or, 
less likely, left slightly cold by little 
girls who come over from Ireland with 


wide eyes, a soft brogue, and the gift of 
gab, then “fhree Wise Fools” is strictly 


for the members of the family who don't 
agree with you. 

Back in 1918, there wasn’t a wee folk 
or a Celtic curse in Austin Strong’s 
Broadway hit. The current screen ver- 
sion practically crawls with pixies, al- 
though they are limited to a housmg 
project in a gnarled and ancient oak, and 
to not more than half of the dialogue. 
On the other hand, there is Margaret 


OBrien to keep the brogue and the 


blarney in hand after a fashion that does 
the O’Brien clan honor. 


The role of Sheila O’ Monahan is easily 
Miss O’Brien’s new high in scene steal- 
ing—despite such major-league compe- 
tition as Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone, 
Edward Arnold, and Thomas Mitchell. 
The first three are former suitors of 
Sheila O’Monahan’s mother, and happen 
to be living together, wealthy and friend- 
less, because Sheila’s father (a glib man 
with Hibernian abracadabra) has placed 
a curse on them. 


When the orphaned Sheila comes to 
live with this trio, the sour-pussed cur- 
mudgeons stand no more chance of sur- 
viving the O’Brien charm than the three 
actors do. Mitchell, as Sheila’s faithful 
bodyguard, comes off a little better, 
possibly because he has seen a number 
of emerald green elephants in his time, 
and is quite prepared to believe in 
Sheila’s leprechauns. Incidentally, the 
leprechauns in this film are quite as 
stuffy as the three fools of the title; it 
isn’t until the very end of the story that 
the little blighters believe in humans. 
(THREE Wise Fooxs. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. William H. Wright, producer. 
Edward Buzzell, director.) 


The High Cost of Talk 


On the twentieth anniversary of sound 
in films, a survey published in last week’s 
issue of Variety yields some illuminating 
financial comparisons between pre-1926 
silents and the talkies of today. 

Although less than 400 pictures, or 
only half the pre-talkie annual average, 
were turned out last year, Treasury De- 
partment figures disclose that the na- 
tional film gross tor 1946 will more than 
double the 1926 take of $800,000,000. 
Weekly theater attendance has zoomed 
from 60,000,000 to a steady flow of 
100,000,000. But the biggest jump has 
been in production costs, which have 
skyrocketed from an average of $125,000 
to nearly a million dollars a throw—an 
increase of some 800 per cent. 
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British Information Service Photos 


Exeter Cathedral, before and after: Preserved for centuries, many other monuments are now crumpled heaps 


The Bombed and the Spared 


The first attempt at an over-all picture 
of the damage inflicted upon Europe's 
medieval monuments by the second 
world war is now on view in New York 
at the Cloisters, the medieval branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Dozens of 


photographs, many of them taken by the: 


Cloisters’ own curator, James Rorimer, 
formerly a United States Army Monu- 
ments and Fine Arts officer, reveal the 
fate of some 100 treasured cathedrals, 
churches, statues, and frescoes. Maps 
show that medieval monuments were 
damaged in 51 cities in France, 28 in 
Germany, 27 in Italy, and 9 in England. 

The few bright spots are the photo- 
graphs of intact cathedrals which were 
saved by the Allies’ precision bombing. 
The Cathedral of Worms, a great exam- 
ple of German Romanesque art, still 
stands, though the rest of the city was 
devastated by the Allied air forces. But 
countering the monuments which the 
Allies spared are those which the Ger- 
mans damaged in “Baedeker” raids, called 


after the guide books because they came * 


after threats to bomb spots of cultural 
and historical importance. In England, 
the thirteenth-century Cathedral of Exe- 
ter was bombed and its famous fan vaults 
badly damaged in a Baedeker raid. 

The Germans jeopardized many French 
churches by using them for military op- 
erations. In Carentan, American shells 
damaged the late Gothic church; the 
Germans used its beautiful spire as a 
lookout and sniper’s post, its yard for 
gun emplacements. 


oo 


Three Visiting Britons 

When the Queen Mary leaves England 
for New York on Aug. 27, she will carry 
in her hold one of the most valuable 
cargoes of paintings, monetarily and es- 


thetically, ever to cross the Atlantic—61 
British paintings valued at between 
$3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 

Plans for this shipment got under way 
two years ago, when Director Daniel C. 
Rich and President Chauncey McCor- 
mick of the Art Institute of Chicago first 
approached the Bnitish on the prospect of 
a representative English exhibit. They 
deplored the emphasis which American 


‘museums put on French and Italian art 


at the expense of British works. 

When Sir Kenneth Clark, then direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in London, 
was consulted, he suggested showing the 
work of Britain’s three most influential 
artists, instead of a general exhibition 
like the one of American art now in 
London (NEwswEEK, June 17). His sug- 
gestion was approved, and the forth- 
coming exhibit will be confined to the 
great early-nineteenth-century landscap- 
ists, Turner and Constable, and _ the 
eighteenth-century satirist, Hogarth. 

In April, Rich and McCormick went 
to London to make their selections. From 
Leigh Ashton, director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and thereby care- 
taker of the world’s greatest Constable 
collection, they obtained 29 Constables, 
including 23 sketches in oil. They got 
eight Turners and Hogarth’s six paint- 
ings, “Marriage 4 la Mede,” satinzing 
low life in high society, from the Tate. 
The National loaned twelve, mcluding 
Turner’s “Calais Pier” and the Constable 
favorite, “The Haywain.” A Hogarth por- 
trait of the great actor David Garrick, 
was obtained from the Royal Apartments 
in Windsor, and the Royal Academy 
loaned Constable’s “The Leaping Horse.” 

Ashton, who, along with Sir Kenneth, 
will accompany the exhibit, is enthusias- 
tic about Britain’s first overseas loan of 
paintings from national galleries and the 
King’s collection. “This,” he says, “will 


be the finest exhibit of English painting 
ever sent to the United States. I think 
Turner will make a particular appeal, 
after the showing in the United States 
of the American nineteenth-century Hud- 
son River School, which he certainly 
helped inspire. Whereas Gainsborough 
and Reynolds are easily found in Amer- 


ica, Hogarths are almost unprocurable.” | 


The English paintings will be shown 
in Chicago for twe months and at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York next 


January and February After that they 
will go to Toronto for a final stand before 
they are returned to England. 


Poe 


Youth in the Museums 


The idea was to find out “what Ameri- 
can museums are trying to prove, if any- 
thing,” said Mitchell A. Wilder, director 
of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, who arranged the exhibit Wilder in- 
vited 29 top American museums to show 
what kind of contemporary American 
paintings they buy these days. Selecting 
from their acquisitions of the past eight- 
een months, the museums sent 72 can- 
vases which are on exhibition in Colo- 
rado Springs through Sept. 2. 

Modern and romantic in trend, the 
group is a motley one with few famous 
names represented. Omitted altogether 
are the academicians and the American 
scenists such as Benton and Curry. Far 
braver than yesteryear, the Museums are 
buying many more paintings by young 
and little-known artists, especially home- 
town boys. Of the nine artists whose work 
appears two or three times in the show, 
only three—Max Weber, Franklin Wat- 
kins, and Yasuo Kuniyoshi—are well es- 
tablished. Six are up-and-coming young 
sters: Robert Gwathmey, Philip Guston, 
Loren Maclver, Jack Levine, Francis de 
Erdély, and Dan Lutz. 
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HOW TRANE Weather TIS RE SURES COMFORT 
IN THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING'S 
GROUND FLOOR RESTAURANT 


Dining at Longchamp’s in the Empire State Building is always a 


pleasant, satisfying experience. The cuisine is excellent, and the 
management of this famous restaurant has spared no detail in pro- 
viding the kind of atmosphere that contributes to the enjoyment of 
good food. : | 

Here, thanks to Trane Weather Magic, the air is clean, invigorating, — ~~ 
and refreshingly free from smoke and food odors. Even the tempting | 
aroma of roast beef is not permitted to linger—but is whisked away 
through an air shaft that extends 85 stories to the roof of the building. 





"Architect: 
Ely Jacques Kahn 


General Contracto-. 


In addition to providing fresh, clean air the year around, Trane fh oes C. J. Moore, Inc. - 
Weather Magic contributes to comfort in other ways. Air is warmed x ~ Consulting Engineer: 
or cooled, humidified or dehumidified as necessary by this versatile e Jaros, Baum, and Bolles 


system which automatically compensates for the vagaries of New Air Conditioning Contractor: 
Baker Smith and Company 


York weather, and for variations in the number of guests being served. 

More than 200 Trane field engineers in principal cities all over the. 
country co-operate with architects, 
engineers, and contractors in the 
application of Trane systems for 
your comfort. Ask your architect, C = ae J 
engineer, or contractor for further : : s - co MPA NY. 
information on Trane products and » Wf , 
systems for heating, cooling, and 
air conditioning. 
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Here’s the newest wrinkle in ‘‘can’t 
fail’? fishing ... of all things, a night 


fishing float made of Fibestos, 


Monsanto’s tough cellulose acetate. 
When the catfish bites, a little light 
comes on inside to notify the modern, 
scientific fisherman! - 


What’s more, Monsanto andi has 


made other contributions to _fisher- 
man’s luck . . . new, stronger rods, reels 
and lines... plugs and lures of amaz- 
ing variety and ingenuity... even 
plastic creels to carry home the limit- 
size catch! j 

All joking aside . .. plastics today are 
serving in the most unusual places, 
doing old jobs in scores of industries 
better than it was ever imagined pos- 
sible with traditional materials. Per- 
haps it will pay you to investigate if 
a Monsanto Plastic wouldn’t improve 
performance, step up sales of your 
products. Remember, the Family of 
Monsanto Plastics is one of the broadest 
and most versatile in the industry. Tell 
us your problem, your ideas; a prompt 
reply, with explanatory literature, will 
be sent. Simply address: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL ComPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In 
Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver. 


t 
Fibestos: Reg. U. S. Pat,_Off. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


y 
S SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Beard and the Roosevelt Record 


Charles A. Beard has written more 
than 25 volumes since his first, “The In- 
dustrial Revolution,” was published in 


London in 1901. To the general public 


he is best known as co-author with his 
wife, Mary Beard, of “The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization,” a three-volume ac- 


count of the economic and political his- 


tory of the United States from its be- 
ginnings through the first terms of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. His latest book, 
and in many respects one of his most 
° ’ “ ‘ ’ ‘ 
important, is “American Foreign Policy 
in the Making: 1932-1940.” 

Beard is an isolationist, or perhaps a 
better term would be anti-imperialist. It 


is from this vantage point that he ap- 


proaches his subject. A historian rather 
than a pamphleteer, he presents his case 





Acme 
Beard goes inside U. S. foreign policy 


against the foreign policy of the United 
States with his usual scholarly objectivity, 
but it is obvious that he does not approve 
of the course this country has taken. 

Anyone interested in current world 
events will find this book an excellent 
refresher. Beard presents passages from 
the speeches and documents of President 
Rooseyelt, starting with his address on 
the League of Nations in 1932 and end- 
ing with his December 1940 fireside chat. 
With these go the important statements 
of other political leaders, in and out of 
Congress, and they show the shifting, 
often shifty, trend of thought on the part 
of men entrusted with leadership in a 
war-torn world. 

Especially interesting is Beard’s résumé 
of the role played by the Senate in 1919 
and after. But while he tends to absolve 
some of the opposition to Wilson, the 
record shows what a dangerous and 





Nothing can tempt the 
Widmer’ s to alter the quality . 


which, since 1888, has won a 


‘unique reputation for Widmer's 
Wines in America. 


"NEW YORK STATE. 
WIDMER’S WINES 
- - and Vermouths - 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Iuc., NAPLES, N.Y. 












LABOR RELATIONS 
EXECUTIVE 


Prominent North Carolina manufacturer 
seeks high-type man to take complete charge 
of labor relations. Do not apply unless thor- 
oughly experienced, Write fully of your qual- 
ifications and expectations to Box MF, NEWS- 
WEEK, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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damaging job the little group of senators 
who fought the League managed to do. 
But the Senate alone was not to blame, 
as Beard makes clear. The responsibility 
lay with the people themselves. 

Beard discusses the bearing of cam- 
paign pronouncements upon foreign pol- 


icy; he cites the Roosevelt record, which 
shows how far the policy he was molding 
strayed from his utterances. It is a re- 


vealing and startling story, (AMERICAN 


ForEIGN PoLicy IN THE Makinc: 1982- 


1940. By Charles A. Beard. 336 pages. 
Yale University $4.) 


The Times of Adolph S. Ochs 


Adolph S. Ochs did not found The 
New York Times but he bought it at a 
crucial moment in its history and built 


it into the tremendously powerful insti- 
tution that it is today. The story of Ochs’s 


life inevitably is a story of The Times, 
although the story of The Times is the 


story of many men’s lives and not that 


of any one individual, not even Adolph 
Ochs, journalistic titan though he was. 
Gerald W. Johnson, an eminent news- 


paperman, historian, and biographer, has 
written, with the help of the Ochs fam- 
ily, a solid, readable, if not very dra- 
matic biography of the newspaper de- 
livery boy who became, in true American 
tradition, a rich and influential man. 

Johnson has selected a splendid title 
for his biographical study: “An Honor- 
able Titan.” The publisher-was a man of 
unquestioned integrity, perhaps as hon- 
orable a man as ever owned a medium 
of public opinion in the United States. 
He built The Times, with the help of 
some of the ablest newspaper executives, 
editors, and reporters of the day, into a 
newspaper which, except upon a few 
occasions, has held the respect of the 
entire world. And once he had done 
this he defended his institution against 
all assaults. 

Nothing that Johnson does—and per- 
haps he does not do as much as he could 
-can make Adolph Ochs a dynamic, 
colorful figure like Hearst or the elder 
Pulitzer. Ochs was a quiet businessman, 
self-effacing and tremendously concerned 
with dignity—his own and his paper's. 
When he entered the New York field, 
then noisily dominated by the embattled 
Pulitzer and Hearst, he announced that 
he was appealing to “thoughtful, pure- 
minded people” who wanted their news 
presented in “language that is permis- 
sible in good society.” In spite of this 
dictum, he succeeded. 

Ochs insisted that The Times eschew 
sensationalism in its news and dynamism 
in its editorials. He concentrated on cov- 
ering the news in an impartial, sober- 
sided manner, and in making money 
from advertising. He was, however, never 
subservient to big advertisers although, 
eing allergic to crusades, he never went 
out of his way to antagonize them. 

Publisher of Dignity: Perhaps one 
reason why Johnson fails to make his 
biography of Ochs a really exciting book 
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be for you, 





too... 


the way KARDEX cuts costs! 


@ Aiming at better service for policy- 
holders and reduced overhead expense, 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company typifies organizations that 
have brought office routine to a new 
level of efficiency with Kardex ‘‘Facte 
Power.”’ 


In this company’s branch offices, 
a Kardex Centralized Policy Record 
holds in one place all the information 
needed to serve policyholders, agents, 
and branch and office executives! 


With premium cards, receipts, corre-. 


spondence and other records all filed to- 
gether, the entire office procedure is simpler 
and faster. 

Visible signal control simplifies man- 
agerial decisions. Improved follow-up 


t 
— vnaon ROMUNGTON Kand 


results in better service and added 
Phoenix Mutual business. Agent turn- 
over is reduced Counter service 1s 
quicker, _.there’s less filing and find- 
ing, less chance of error and delay. 

All this tends to /ower the cost of do- 
ing business...a subject that Remington 
Rand Systems ‘Technicians are well 
qualified to discuss with you. 


Just call our nearest Branch Office 
«+. OF write to us in New York. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, the “Railroad Equipment 


Certificates” folder. | net 
Name. 
Addres QOS Se ae 


Ca ae 


HALSEY, S 


CHICAGO 90, 12 


Time Tested Security 


Performance through nearly eight decades has 
placed railroad equipment trust certificates in 
an enviable position among all securities. But 
despite this long time record of exceptional 

= security, their merits are too little known 
outside the limited circles, largely institutional, 
in which they have long been favored. 
Developments in recent years, however, have 
broadened the market, especially among 
investors concerned with maintaining well 
formulated maturity portfolios and those who 
plate emphasis on security. As the premier 
obligations of the railroads, equipment 
certificates merit the attention of many who 
may not have considered them previously. 


Send for this 
Informative Folder 


To secure a clear understanding of the 
history and nature of these securities, their 
protective features and their outlook under 
present conditions in railroading, send 
without obligation for the folder, “Railroad 
Equipment Certificates.” 


IMMA FMA TMA om 
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Use this request form—at no cost. 
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In his teens Ochs posed 


is that he is writing about a publisher 
and not an editor. A biography of the 
man who worked seethlindl with 
Ochs—Carr V. Van Anda—while cover- 
ing exactly the same period of history, 
would be far more exhilarating. Ochs, of 
course, dominated The Times, and to a 
certain extent Van Anda and such edi- 
tors as Charles R. Miller and Rollo Og- 
den, but they were distinct personalities. 

If Ochs was essentially a publisher—as 
distinct from being a newspaperman 
sui generis—it was under his guidance, 
if not his inspiration, that The Times 
pioneered in many fields. Its foreign serv- 
ice, perhaps the best in the world, was 
his pride and joy. He installed the first 
Sunday magazine of its kind and: the first 
book review section, and he brought roto- 
gravure to this country. And under Ochs 
The Times was the first great newspaper 
to specialize in science reporting, avia- 
tion news, and wireless telegraphy. 

As a man of dignity, Ochs never let 
his paper carry comics. He was dead 
long before the first cross-word puzzle 
crept into The Times by way of its maga- 
zine section. But, as Johnson points out, 
perhaps Ochs’s greatest contribution to 
history was his rugged and unending de- 
votion to world collaboration. He stuck by 
President Wilson and the League of Na- 
tions through thick and thin, and pledged 
his paper never to abandon the cause. 

The best biography of Ochs is the file 
of The New York Times. The next best 
is Johnson’s able study. Although in the 
main very friendly, Johnson never hesi- 
tates to point out that Ochs was perfect 
neither as publisher nor as a man. The 
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Associated Press 


In his 70s (right) he paused 


Times and Ochs both had their share of 
journalistic mistakes as well as triumphs. 
The book’s greatest fault is a lack of 
personalized sketches of Ochs’s associ- 
ates. It contains only a few anecdotes. 
But as a study of a man who helped 
shape the times in which he lived it 
is an excellent book. (AN HONORABLE 
Trran: A  BioGRAPHICAL STUDY OF 
ApotpH S. Ocus. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
313 pages. Harper. $3.50.) 


aa 


Other New Books 


Dusty. By Frank D. Davison. 211 
pages. Coward-McCann. $2.50. An un- 
pretentious story about an Australian 
sheep dog, by a man who obviously 
knows the breed well. “Dusty” tells of 
the half-domesticated, half-wild animal's 
years of devotion to his master, his feats 
as a prize-winning sheep dog, and then 
his reversion to type, when he is no 
longer able to suppress the killer in- 
stinct. Although the book falls pretty 
much into a pattern of animal yarn, 
it is simply written and carries, in addi- 
tion, much interesting information about 
sheep-raising in Australia. 

THE PorTaBLE Mark Twain. Edited 
by Bernard De Voto. 786 pages. Viking. 
§2. This latest in Viking’s portables of- 
fers “Huckleberry Finn” and “The Mys- 
terious Stranger” complete, as well as se- 
lections from “Old Times on the Missis- 
sippi,” “A Connecticut Yankee,” “A Tramp 
Abroad,” “Pudd’nhead Wilson,” “Follow- 
ing the Equator,” and 28 letters, some 
hitherto unpublished. De Voto contributes 
alongish and competent introduction. 
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ABOUT THE BSE? 


Certainly they thank the boss! Healthfully clean washrooms 
are definitely management’s responsibility. 


Women demand cleanliness. They work better, and their 


morale is higher when management provides sanitary 
washrooms. 


Not only is a clean washroom a healthy washroom — but it 
is profitable and economical as well... as thousands of the 
country’s leading factories, business establishments, amuse- 
ment places and public buildings have learned by using West 
Washroom Service. 


Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help keep 
washrooms clean and sanitary. 








WES apa ate 
Yili 42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
*BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL C OF TH NITED STATES AND CANADA 


CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢ INSECTICIDES * KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS ¢ AUTOMATIC DEODORIZING APPLIANCES ¢ LIQUID SOAPS 





























Indispensable Servant 
of the Food Industries— 


TRADE Mana 


Refrigeration 


Americans EXPECT their foods to 
be protected by adequate refriger- 
ation. The average city, in fact, 
would go hungry if deprived of its 
refrigerated transport, ice plants, 

soe, and mechan- 
Be ical cooling 
wate SYSTEMS. 

Whether 
you operate a 
Sy packing house, 
Dairies Everywhere Use brewery, ba- 

Frick Refrigeration kery, quick- 

freezing plant, or any of the 
businesses here illustrated, there's a 
Frick refrigerating system to suit 
your exact 
needs. — Frick 
engineers are ei Gi 
at your service $ “¥% 
with recom- Mie 
mendations§ 
and estimates % 
in 125 princi- Fruit Growers Like it 
pa i atetas Equally Well 
throughout the country. Write for 
Bulletin 80-B, and tell us about the 


cooling work you wish to do. 






DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
= 





Below: Largest U. §. Locker Plant Has It 
<r ‘ 7 | | o 
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Politics in Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Ponrtianp—Firsthand — observa- 
tions of the political conditions and 
trends in Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon emphasize factors which I noted 
last week. The enormous crop now 
just at the beginning of the harvest, 
together with almost full employment, 
induces a feeling of well-being that 
dulls people’s interest in politics. 

Crowds at political meetings are 
small, the turnout at pri- 
maries below normal. Re- 
publicans now in office are 
fairly safe. A few Demo- 
crats are in trouble. Every- 
where the Democratic or- 
ganizations are in fairly bad 
shape except in cities where 
the CIO is very strong. The 
political cohesion created by 
the magic of Roosevelt's 
name and by Farley’s genius 
for management is slowly 
disintegrating. In many places Demo- 
cratic leadership has fallen into strange 
and incompetent hands. This, coupled 
with mutterings about corruption and 
high prices and the CIO, will be the 
real reasons if, as seems possible, Re- 
publicans gain and Democrats lose 
this fall. 

In the state of Washington, New 
Deal democracy reached a high de- 
gree of ascendency. The governor, 
two United States senators and four 
of the six congressmen are Democrats. 
Most of these are to the left of center 
and some are very radical. 

In the First District a bitter primary 
fight was waged, in which the issue 
seemed to be the redness of Congress- 
man Hugh De Lacy. His opponent, 
Howard Costigan, was pretty left- 
wing himself. De Lacy was supported 
by James Roosevelt, Costigan by Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger. The incumbent 
won. The party in that district is split 
by the primary. The Republican candi- 
date is not especially popular but is 
given a meager chance to win. In 
the Second District the incumbent, 
Henry Jackson, is a Democrat and 
will win. In the Third, Republicans 
are confident of winning. In the 
Fourth and Fifth, sitting Republican 
congressmen are safe. 


In the Sixth there will be fire- 


works. John M. Coffee has become 
well known to newspaper readers dur- 
ing the past month. He took $2,500 


from a government contractor. The 
contractor said it was for service. 


Coffee said it was a campaign con- 





tribution. Senator Mead, in ending the 
hearings, said that, “while this may 
be morally wrong—the government 
did not lose anything.” This episode 
will be a serious shock to Coffee. His 
opponent is popular. The Republicans 
have a good, not a sure, chance to 
win. Coffee is popular and resourceful. 

The Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate is Harry Cain, 
twice elected mayor of Ta- 
coma, with a notable record 
in the war. His speeches 
put him ideologically in 
Stassen’s class. He is youth- 
ful, personable, aggressive 
and intelligent. His oppo- 
nent, Sen. Hugh Mitchell, 
was assistant to the present 
Governor Wallgren when 
the governor was congress- 
man and senator. He was 
appointed by Wallgren a 
year ago. He has made no important 
impression upon the people of the 
state. Republicans may pick up a 
Senate seat in this contest. 

In Idaho there is trouble in the 
Democratic party. The Republican 
Senatorial candidate, Henry C. Dwor- 
shak, was in the House. He is well 
known. Sen. Charles C. Gossett, his 
opponent, was governor and was ap- 
pointed a year ago. He is not aggres- 
sive and may lose. 

In Oregon nothing much is happen- 


ing politically. All congressmen are _ 


Republican. The only real contest is 
in the Portland district, where the 
odds favor Homer Angell. In Oregon 
the Democratic organization is very 
weak. The beginnings of an organiza- 
tion of young Democrats by Farley 
have disintegrated. 


The May and Coffee episodes 
have raised serious questions in all 
these states as to how great a revela- 
tion may be in store as to waste and 
impropriety in the great spending 
which took place during the war. A 
most profound impression has been 
made by Comptroller-General Lind- 
say Warren’s statement that “billions’ 
were squandered by “fraternization” 
in Washington. It may be that the 
combination of billions of rapidly flow- 
ing money, hundreds of lobbyists and 
dozens of congressmen who were none 
too strong may have produced ir- 
regularities of which we have only 
seen a small sample. I repeat that 
this and not the cost of living may be 


the major 1946 campaign issue. 

















3 Seconds More and the bear As 
would have had My PELT™ 7. 


Tr “A perfect camera shot, that’s how the 
bear looked to me across the stream,” writes 
a friend of Canadian Club Whisky from Juneau, 
Alaska. “But the second he saw me, he attacked. 
I didn’t get that picture. My hand shook and I 
scrambled for dear life. 


Q “Fast as a greyhound that big, mad bear 

came charging across the shallow stream. 
When the bear was just seconds away, my friend 
got him in his rifle sights and stopped him cold 
with one perfect shot. We wanted the fine, thick 
pelt. But have you ever wrestled with a quarter- 
ton of waterlogged bear? We did, lugging him 
up the bank, It was back-breaking work. 


fy “Was I proud when we got 
that pelt back to camp! My 

friend laughed and insisted I ac- 

cept the pelt as a gift from him. 


“Cruising back to Juneau 
from camp, I kept my prize 
bearskin right where I could see 

To celebrate, I brought out a 
cherished bottle of Canadian 
Club. ‘This tops off a perfect trip,’ 
said my friend. ‘A perfect shot, a 
perfect pelt, and now a perfect 
whisky!’ 


rs) “That huge skin flew home 

with me by Pan American 
Clipper. My friend’s farewell 
words were ‘“Let’s do it again soon, 
We might even improve on this 
trip the next time if you bring an 
extra bottle of Canadian Club!’ ” 


whisky’s worldwide popularity? 
Canadian Club is light as scotch, 

rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon 
—yet there is no other whisky in 

all the world that tastes like 
Canadian Club. You can stay with 
Canadian Club all evening long— 
Even these days travelers tell of in cocktails before dinner and tall 
being offered Canadian Club all ones after. That’s what made it the 

over the earth—often from a cher- largest-selling imported whisky in 
ished prewar supply, And why this the United States, % 
Neadltitn 


¢ Wa 
Mos 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, II] Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 
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Y Moy Vie Witt wie Z, 
Y Better Lasting 
Ce 000E ASMAME 


‘ 
ALL THE BENEFITS OF 
a geal PLEASURE 


RIGHT COMBINATION - won's BEST TOBACCOS ~ PROPERLY AGED. 
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